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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[1] Please send me the 
Service for the Invest 


C) I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and 
amounts held. Please explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so, what the fee will be for 


supervision. My objectives are: 


‘ () Capital Enhancement 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by 


—) Income 


pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory 


C) Safety 
this request. 


It is obvious that the market in 1952 
will be highly selective, reflecting the 
many cross currents in the economic out- 
look. The prospect of large Government 
deficits and accelerating armament ex- 
penditures carry further inflationary 
implications. On the other hand 
rising costs, sharply higher taxes and 
lower profit margins on defense business 
point to a decline in aggregate corporate 
profits and reduced dividend payments 
in some instances. 


Yet the impact of these conflicting fac- 
tors will vary widely. Some companies 
will be adversely affected, but others 
will actually earn more in 1952. It is 
quite evident, therefore, that a highly 
selective investment policy is essential to 
assure profitable results in this critical 
election year. 


To determine which issues should be 
held, which should be switched and 
which should be bought for maximum 
income and market appreciation is a difh- 
cult task. To appraise accurately the sig- 
nificance of the many factors influencing 
the trend of security values is more than 
a one-man job. It is a task calling for the 
services of a large group of investment 
specialists and the research and analytical 
facilities of an organization devoting its 
full time to the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios. 


By subscribing for our Personalized Super- 
visory Service you have at your command all 
the facilities and experienced judgment of 
such an organization which is now in its fif- 
tieth year of service to investors. 


Why not send in a list of your holdings and 
let us explain in further detail how our 
Service can help you make 1952 a most suc- 
cessful investment 
year P 
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as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 
to enjoy it? 


Do you really want to work all your life? 


You can take life easy a lot sooner than you think. If you 
know where it costs less to live, and where you can earn a 
small income from a part-time business or job, you can 
afford to retire sooner, even now perhaps. 


One of the best features of ‘* Where to Retire on a Small 
Income”’ is that every town, city, or region described was 
selected because it offers opportunities to get parg-time or 
seasonal jobs or to open a part-time business. 


This book tells you where are the best places inthe U S. 
to retire. It covers Florida, California, New England, the 
South, the Pacific Northwest, ete It also includes Hawai, 
the American Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


With this book you learn: 
—where living costs, rents, and real estate are less (even 
where you can buy a farm for only $2500); 
—where you can live inexpensively on an island far from 
the world, yet close to neighbors; 
—where you can go fishing all year round; where you can go 
hunting, boating, swimming, and always have a good time, 
—where your hobby will bring you an income; 
—where you stand the best chance of living longer 
You’d spend ths, plus hundreds of dollars if you 
hed for the hundreds of facts in this book by traveling 
around the country. But all these facts on little known 
beauty spots, America’s favorite retirement areas, and many 
undiscovered towns, cities, and regions, are yours for just $1. 








Sooner or later— now or in years to come— you will want 
to be independent. Order today, while you think of it 
Money back, of course, if yo..’re not satisfied. 


Don’t bother writing a letter. Simply tear out ad, 
print name and address, and mail with $1 bill to Harian 
Publications, 184 First Ave., Greenlawn, New York. 
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JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 90 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
(30.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid Jan. 30, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record Jan. 10, 1952, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas, 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1951 

















RESOURCES - 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . $1,527,019,824.03 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . 1,183,476,912.03 
State and Municipal Securities. . . 306,241,404.39 
Other Securities « »- « © © © 277,305,439.32 
Mortgages . «© «© «© © © © © « 56,101,004.00 
EpOGS. » 2 © « 8 0 « + el © 6 RSE SOI 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 10,361,315.94 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 46,310,635.73 
Banking Houses . . . . .s « 28,391,406.99 
Other Assets . . «© «© «© «© «© « 10,023,288.15 
$5,607,182,845.47 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits. 2. «© © © © © © « « $5,149,631,444.15 
Foreign Funds Borrowed ... .« 700,787.86 
Dividend Payable February 1, 1952 . 2,960,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . 29,796,367.75 
(uber Manbilieies 2s 4 + +l 8 16,081,128.17 


Acceptances Outstanding ... . 
Less: In Portfolio e e e . e © © 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 
(7,400,000 Shares- 





52,286,435.90 
5,456,302.28 





$15 Par) 
Surplus . . . 189,000,000.00 
Undivided 
Profits . . .« 61,182,983.92 
361,182,983.92 
$5,607,182,845.47 











United States Government and other securities carried at 
$359,197,217.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

‘January 19: Southern California Edi- 
son. 

January 20: American Stamping; 
Beech Aircraft; Central Soya. 

January 22: Arden Farms; Argo Oil; 
Douglas Aircraft; Robert Gair Co.; 
Girdler Corp.; Gossard (H. W.); Keyes 
Fibre; Monsanto Chemical; Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway; Na- 
tional Gypsum; Norfolk & Western 
Railway; Ohio Oil; Peerless Cement; 
Public Service of New Hampshire; 
Reading Co.; Rohm & Haas; Sagamore 
Manufacturing; Union Carbide & Car- 
bon; United Air Lines; United Engi- 
neering & Foundry; Woodall Industries. 

January 24: A. S. Aloe; American 
Home Products; Automatic Canteen; 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Con- 
centrating; Carrier Corp.; Chambers- 
burgh Engineering; Chile Copper; Colo- 
rado Central Power; Crown Cork & 
Seal; Crown Zellerbach; Durham Hos- 
iery Mills; Electric Boat; Follansbee 
Steel; Hamilton Watch; Hancock. Oil; 
Imperial Varnish & Color; Motor 
Wheel; National Acme; National Cylin- 
der Gas; National Starch Products; 
Neptune Meter; Newfoundland Light & 
Power; Nopco Chemical; Norwich Phar- 
macal; Ohio Associated Telephone; 
Pure Oil; Ray-O-Vac; Simmons Co.; 
Standard Brands; Thrifty Drug Stores; 
U. S. Playing Card. 

January 25: Acme Wire; American 
Forging & Socket: Black Hills Power 
& Light; Budd Company; Burroughs 
Adding Machine; Champion Paper & 
Fibre; Chilton Co.; Eagle-Picher Co.; 
Eaton Manufacturing; Hazel - Atlas 
Glass; Oklahoma Natural Gas; Pitts- 
burgh Steel; Public Service (New 
Hampshire); Signode Steel Strapping: 
Standard Forgings; Superior Tool & 
Die; Whitaker Paper; Wickes Corp. 


Dividend Changes 


Arnold Constable: Extra of 75 cents 
payable January 22 to stock-of record 
January 8. 

Clinchfield Coal: Extra of 25 cents 
and quarterly of 25 cents, both payable 
January 16 to stock of record January 8. 

Dayton Rubber: 50 cents payable Jan- 
uary 25 to stock of record January 10. 
Company paid 45 cents each in October 
and July. 

Ely & Walker Dry Goods: Extra of 
$1 payable January 28 to stock of record 
January 11. 

Grand Industries: No action on divi- 
dend usually payable in January. 

McCall: 30 cents payable February 1 
to stock of record January 15. Company 
paid 37%4 cents each in three previous 
quarters. 

Penn Traffic: Semi-annual of 20 cents 
payable January 25 to stock of record 
January 10. 

Portland Gas Light: No action on 
dividend. 

U. S. Foil: 20% stock dividend on 
both Class A and B stock, payable en- 
tirely in Class B-common, on Febru- 
ary 1 to stock of record January 15. 
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Turn Ahead for Interest Rates? 


Huge demand for funds and ending of Federal Reserve bond-pegging program have 


raised credit costs to the highest level in years. But trend may soon reverse 


oney markets have been affected 

by a number of developments 
within the past year, most of them cal- 
culated to increase the demand for 
credit. Although retailers and manu- 
facturers of some types of non-durable 
goods have succeeded in reducing 
their previously top-heavy inventories 
to some extent, the growing defense 
program has required larger stocks for 
military contractors, and higher prices 
have magnified this growth in terms 
of dollars. In addition, capital expen- 
ditures by business have been at 
record levels. 


New Issues 


Consequently, business has been 
forced to borrow on a large scale. 
New capital security flotations in the 
first nine months of 1951 were 26 per 
cent ahead of the high level witnessed 
during the same period of 1950, and 
despite favorable price action by com- 
mon stocks over three-fourths of the 
total was raised by sale of bonds and 
notes. Commercial loans by weekly 
reporting member banks, already at 
a new peak of $17.8 billion at the be- 
ginning of 1951, had expanded further 
to $21.6 billion by the year’s close. 

The value of private residential 
construction declined by about 13 per 
cent last year, but home mortgages 
recorded through the end of Sep- 
tember were somewhat ahead of the 
level witnessed for the comparable 
period of 1950. It is probable that 
this gain was substantially narrowed, 
or even eliminated, during the fourth 
quarter, but the year’s total was 
either the highest on record or only 
slightly below the 1950 peak. This 
represented another important source 
of demand for funds. 

State and local Government bor- 
rowing was also substantial in 1951. 
Federal debt went up during the year, 
but the normal effect of this develop- 
ment on the market for long term 
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Charles P. Cushing 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


funds was prevented by a partial shift 
in composition of the debt from bonds 
and notes to the shorter term cer- 
tificates and bills. Some $40 billion of 
maturities and calls were taken care 
of, and about $5 billion of new money 
raised, without selling any long term 
issues. The Treasury hopes to follow 
the same course this year in dealing 
with the $29 billion of maturities and 
$24.5 billion of issues becoming call- 
able in 1952, and in financing further 
deficits. 

Such a flood of demand for credit 
would, under normal conditions, cause 
a pronounced rise in interest rates. 
From 1942 until last March, condi- 


tions were by no means normal due 
to pegging of the Government bond 
market and other Federal Reserve 
actions designed to facilitate Treasury 
financing operations at low interest 
rates. But with the withdrawal of all 
“pegs” early last year, interest rates 
have been left free to find their own 
level on the basis of market influences. 

The result has been a steady in- 
crease in the cost of credit. Prime 
commercial loan rates rose last year 
from 134 per cent to 3 per cent, a 
peak since 1933. The yield on Trea- 
sury bills advanced from less than 
1.4. per cent to 1.883 per cent. Cor- 
porate, municipal and Federal bonds 
all dropped sharply; the longest-term 
Treasury issue, which had been sup- 
ported above par early in the year, 
fell below 96 late in December to 
yield 2.75 per cent to maturity on its 
coupon rate of 2% per cent. Yields 
available on highest grade corporates 
are now the largest since 1939. 


Near-Term Outlook 


The indications are that the trends 
which have brought about this tight- 
ening in money rates will continue in 
effect for a while. Capital outlays for 
business plant and equipment during 
the next three months are expected 
to exceed first quarter 1950 levels by 
a good margin. The sharply higher 
level of taxes on 1951 corporate earn- 
ings, and the necessity of paying 70 
per cent of the total during the next 
six months, will cause a heavy drain 
on corporate working capital and will 
doubtless necessitate an even higher 
volume of commercial loans than that 
now outstanding. 

However, a change is in sight 
around mid-year. It is probable that 
plant expansion outlays will taper off 
after that date, if not before, since 
most of the new defense facilities will 
have been built by then and material 

Please turn to page 27 








27 Cash-Rich Stocks 


Liquid assets back of these issues are large in 


relation to each stock's selling price. Some are 


speculative but others are sound dividend payers 


he anomaly of common stocks 

selling below their net working 
capital per share, after deduction of 
all senior liabilities has for years fas- 
cinated security analysts. In theory 
at least, the companies involved could 
pay off all obligations ahead of the 
common stock and distribute more 
than the going mar‘xet price of the 
stock to the residual owners of the 
business—the common stockholders. 
In addition, substantial sums presum- 
ably could be realized from the sale 
of the concern’s capital assets and 
this also would belong to the common 
stockholders. 

It has been estimated that more 
than 40 per cent of the industrial is- 
sues listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange sold below net working 
capital value during 1932, and in 1938 
some 20 per cent of such issues were 
quoted at similar discounts. Even at 
present, when the market level is con- 
siderably higher, over 12 per cent of 
the industrial companies whose shares 
are traded on the Big Board are sell- 
ing below or only moderately above 
net current asset value. 


Basis of Phenomenon 


Broadly speaking, this phenomenon 
seems to have its roots in the empha- 
sis upon the income account of a cor- 
poration for analytical purposes, with 
only passing attention being given to 
balance sheet values. Stocks, after 
all, sell on the basis of what they earn 
and pay out in dividends, rather than 
on what they might be entitled to in 
liquidations which in practically all 
cases will probably never take place. 
Liquidations of large industrial cor- 
porations are so few and far between 
that buying into situations with this 
expectation in mind is patently un- 
realistic. 

This line of reasoning also helps 
to explain the relegation of book 
value to a minor role in the field of 
security analysis, except in the study 
of special situations. Actually, the 
balance sheet values on which book 


A 


value is based may have little rela- 
tionship to either the dollar cost or 
present realizable value of a com- 
pany’s assets. This makes book value 
far less interesting to the analyst than 
net current asset value, where the 
margin of error involved in assuming 
that inventories and receivables can 
be “liquidated” at their balance sheet 
values, is appreciably smaller. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the 


than between companies whose work- 
ing capital needs may be entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Discrimination must be exercised in 
selecting issues, regardless of how 
large the prevailing discount from 
current asset value may be. The 
theoretical liquidating value, it should 
be noted, may provide a clue to un- 
dervalued situations but may also be 
a warning signal that a company has 
fallen behind the parade and there- 
fore the market is justifiably skeptical 
as to its future prospects. It is often 
helpful to examine the working cap- 
ital position over a period of years— 
not merely at the latest balance sheet 
date—to ascertain whether through 
external or internal factors an enter- 
prise has been dissipating its working 





27 Common Stocks Backed by 
Substantial Net Quick Assets 


Book Working Recent 
Value Capital Price 


American Woolen... = $47 37 


Babcock & Wilcox.. 31 34 
Bath Iron Works.... 30 19 <2 
Columbia Pictures .. 35 28: i3 
Comb. Eng. Super- 

| =e eee ae 50 38 39 
Consolidated Cigar .. 52 39 = 30 
Distillers Corp.-Sea- 

ae ey Pe 31 aa 
Endicott Johnson.... 66 37 = 28 
Foster Wheeler ..... 73 52 46 


Gen. Railway Signal. 36 o>. ae 
Greenfield Tap & Die 34 on: a7 
Hudson Motor Car.. 38 24 «13 
Intertype Corp...... 40 aa 
Lee Rubber & Tire... 83 65 61 


Book Working Recent 

Value Capital Price 
Lowenstein (M.).... $41 $23 31 
Montgomery Ward.. 83 74 70 
North Amer. Aviation 15 is.. 


Oliver Corp. ....... 60 33-34 
Pacific Mills ........ 68 39 = 34 
ere 68 48 42 
Real Silk Hosiery... 42 Zh. she 
Schenley Industries.. 53- 36 33 
Smith & Corona..... 39 I? 2 
Stewart-Warner .... 26 17. +19 
White Motor ....... 63 44 28 
Youngstown Sheet & 
Wee ee ives ck. 82 45 49 


Young Spring & Wire 56 31-33 





*After deducting all senior liabilities. 


; Note: 
Figures are to nearest dollar. 





price of the average stock in the ac- 
companying table bears a closer rela- 
tionship to net working capital value 
than to indicated book value. 


Characteristic of Some 


It will be found that large working 
capital per share is characteristic of 
certain groups of stocks, such as tex- 
tiles, liquors, truck manufacturing, 
machine tools and shipbuilding. An- 
other example is the aircraft manufac- 
turing industry, where working cap- 
ital needs—in relation to sales—are 
especially large. In cases such as 
these, too much significance should 
not be attached to net current asset 
values which are most enlightening 
when comparisons are made between 
several issues in the same field rather 


capital. If this proves to be the case 
and the .retrogressive trend seems 
likely to continue, the issue can hardly 
be regarded as attractive irrespective 
of how substantial the working cap- 
ital position may be at the moment. 

On the other hand, where a sizable 
discount from net current asset value 
exists and the earnings trend is fa- 
vorable, there is a good possibility 
that the market will appraise the is- 
sue more constructively at some fu- 
ture time. Other yardsticks such as 
the price-earnings ratio and the yield 
from prospective dividend payments 
should not be neglected by the in- 
vestor and quality considerations, in 
the final analysis, should determine 
the suitability of an issue for individ- 
ual portfolios. 
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North American Aviation 





Swelling Volume 


available are being moved up on man- 
ufacturers’ priority lists to a poini 
just behind that of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the machine tool 
manufacturers themselves. The index 
of machine tool shipments in Novem- 
ber, incidentally, hit 225.7 (1945- 
47—100), the highest since 1943, so 
that increased production will help 
break the bottleneck in time. Aircraft 
component makers meanwhile are 
being granted A-1 priority ratings 
same as the engine and airframe man- 
ufacturers beginning with second 
quarter 1952 allotments with some 
emergency rationing indicated for the 
first quarter. 

So although current problems 
are not yet solved, at least they are 
being attacked vigorously. Slowly im- 
proving conditions are expected to 
result in a monthly output rate of 
1,500 planes by late this year with a 
goal of 1,800-2,000 per month set for 
1953. Plant space to be utilized this 
year is scheduled at 60 million square 
feet, equal to the World War II peak, 
while production will equal the World 
War II rate in respect to airframe 
pounds. 

This expansion, of course, will 
mean still larger gross revenues. As 
increased costs of materials and labor 
are Overcome earnings are bound to 
receive some impetus. Although gains 
after taxes may not be proportionate 
to sales increases they probably will 
be substantial compared with 195] 
results. For some of the slower mov- 
ing or depressed manufacturers such 
as Curtiss-Wright and Glenn L. Mar- 
tin (which is expected to report a 
deficit for 1951) wide gains are ex- 


The Leading Aircraft Manufacturers 


en ‘ 
> For Aircraft Makers 
et “2 , 
sh J Rising production trend seems assured for some years 
a to come. Earnings gains may not be proportionate but 
* Bt nevertheless should be substantial compared with 1951 
he year 1951 was a period of The statistical record indicates that 
rising dollar volume and an enor- between 4,500 and 5,000 combat and 
mous iriflux of new orders for the non-combat planes were produced for 
principal aircraft manufacturers. But military purposes plus 65 commercial 
ia it was also a year of difficulties galore. airliners, 50 twin-engine executive- 
: Production setbacks were frequent type planes and 2,300 light planes for 
) for a number of reasons. Designs an over-all total of perhaps 7,200 
5 were much more complex, and longer craft. While this does not represent 
; periods of time were required to ful- a very large increase over volume for 
, fill extensive electronic needs. Sched- 1950, the monthly production rate of 
3 ule cutbacks were commonplace ow- military craft is about twice what it 
; ing to shortages of machine tools, es- was at the end of that year. This, 
) sential materials, engineers and train- however, is by no means enough. So 
3 ed manpower. A few companies were much criticism has been directed at 
) hurt by strikes while numerous bottle- failures of production officials to de- 
3 necks were created by slow irregular liver new-type planes to Korea that 
te: shipments of component parts from action has been taken to insure a bet- 
harassed suppliers. ter flow of machine tools and essential 
te Fall Behind Goal parts. A combined machine tool pool 
of all three military services is being 
se This meant less volume than utilized while machines not readily 
ns hoped for and higher costs than had 
ly been expected. While dollar volume 
ve for every company in the group will 
p- be greater this year, full production 
it. is still some distance off. Because of Years Millions) 
a. difficulties in getting new models out Company — ——— a Se 
fe [Jo the blueprint stage and on the pro- Begel Aivrat....Scot 30 S165, $28 
* duction line, aircraft acceptances for Bendix Aviation...Sept.30 219.4 340.5 
gf Governments 1951 ‘foe year Rocng Ainge. Doe 3 3073 W259 
is- stimated to be eleven per cent Gonsol. Vultee. ..-Nov. 30 255.9 b226.0 
“ behind schedule. Interim earnings Curtiss-Wright ...Dec.31 135.7 b123.7 
as ff Dave, been generally smaller because Bangg, Aerati-Nov. 3) 1299 B15 
id JB ° higher make-ready and material Grumman Aircraft.Dec.31 102.3 b107.1 
“_ costs. For nine-months’ periods ended Lockheed Aircraft.Dec.31 173.3 235.0 
n- fg August 31 or September 30, only four No. Amer. Avia. Sept, 30 1430 1794 
in Ser + ig re oe oN a aah ‘July > = an 
ouglas, and Republic—showed im- E ; a ae SOE , 
¥ provement over the similar 1950 pe- United Aircraft....Dec.31 269.6 b289.5 
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Earned Per Share— ~  Divi- 
-—Annual—., -Nine Mos.-_, dends Recent 
1949 1950 1950 1951 1951 Price 
$1.54 $0.98 ... a$1.23 $0.80 13 
0.47 3.37 $1.80 3.36 san” aa 
5.24 801 5.71 4.28 3.00 52 
4.08 10.00 7.58 3.75 3.00 46 

0.43 0.32 «se O84 0.40 6% 
1.60 436 2.38 2.50 1.40 17 
0.12 0.77 0.51 0.37 1.00 9 
459 601 3.96 4.37 3.50 58 
0.68 1.34 N.R. N.R. 0.40 7 
1.60 3.12 1.96 c1.02 2.00 24 
2.55 3.22 c¢2.01 cl.79 _0.90 22. 
2.50 2.76 2.20 0.12 one 12 
ans 235 ax La 16 

£DO.10 £7.28 g1.52 g0.92 0.50 15 
0.87 2.34 1.02 2.13 1.00 14 
220. 373° 263° 2% 200 31 


a—Full fiscal year. b—Nine months. c—Six months. e—Estimated. f—Years ended July 31 of fol- 
lowing year. g—Three months. s—Plus 20% stock. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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pected. Carry-forward tax losses may 
be counted on to offset Martin’s in- 
come tax liability in 1952. 

Since present backlogs are far in 
excess of the current annual rate of 
production, the rising output rate 
should continue for several years to 
come if present estimated military 
needs are to be met. The three largest 
producers, Boeing, United and Lock- 
heed, each have backlogs well in ex- 
cess of a billion dollars, and new con- 
tracts are constantly being received. 
The total, of course, is inflated by 
higher prices ; Lockheed, for example, 


puts the present average cost of its 
F-94 interceptor at $250,000 against 
$100,000 for its P-38 Lightning used 
in World War II..But acceleration of 
output will in time reduce unit plane 
costs thus modifying the inflationary 
element. With the advent of the new 
year, the industry may look ahead to 
an easement of present difficulties 
through better cost control. 

Because the aircraft industry is 
principally dependent on _ military 
work, which in turn is governed by 
a complex and changing international 
situation, commitments in all securi- 


A $20,000 Portfolio for New Year 


Good diversification and satisfactory yield charac- 


terize this program which was set up with due regard 


to the conditions in prospect for the period ahead 


ey is normally a month in 
which there is an unusually heavy 
flow of funds into securities for more 
or less permanent holding. Many in- 
vestors have substantial sums on 
hand, derived from the sale in the 
preceding month, of unsatisfactory is- 
sues. In computing income taxes, the 
resultant losses serve to reduce the 
tax liability on capital gains else- 
where. Regular and year-end divi- 
dends, bond interest and_ other 
sources also provide capital for Jan- 
uary investment. 

Added to this is the fact that, the 
New Year being a period of self-ex- 
amination and good resolutions, 
countless investors overhaul their 
security holdings with a view to 
strengthening their portfolios and, 
where possible, of improving the re- 
turn. 

The job of selecting securities for 
investment or reinvestment at this 
time is aided to some extent by the 
stream of forecasts and business ap- 
praisals common to the season, which 
tend to highlight the prospects, good 
or bad, for various industries and, to 
a lesser extent, for individual units 
in each industry. 

Here is a New Year portfolio call- 
ing for the investment of $20,000. It 
has been prepared after careful con- 
sideration of the available data con- 
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cerning each company’s prospects in 
the year that lies ahead, or for as far 
as determinable into the immediate 
future. It is well diversified and 
should provide the investor with a 
highly satisfactory yield, currently 
just above six per cent on the basis 
of 1951 dividend payments. 

The portfolio comprises twelve is- 
sues representative of as many indus- 
tries. The carriers are represented by 
the veteran Louisville & Nashville 
which has paid dividends in each of 
the past 17 years, but actually has a 
much more impressive dividend rec- 
ord: It has missed payments in only 
one year (1933) since 1899, and for 
only two brief earlier periods since 


ties in the group are essentially spec- 
ulative. Among the better rated is- 
sues, however, is. Grumman, which 
handles a steady flow of Navy con- 
tracts and is able to plan production 
accordingly. United Aircraft, which 
apparently is moving into the No. 1 
spot in respect to dollar volume, also 
is in better than average position. 
United constitutes a diversified opera- 
tion with greater potentialities to be 
realized from its Pratt & Whitney 
division, a recent recipient of an ato- 
mic power contract, and from its 
Sikorsky helicopters. 


Investment 


1864 (FW, Dec. 12, ’51). The utility 
issue, Commonwealth Edison, pro- 
vides virtually all of Chicago’s electric 
requirements. It was a 1907 consoli- 
dation, but it and its predecessors 
have paid dividends in every year 
since 1890. 

Stability of income, in fact, is one 
of the strong points of the portfolio 
as a whole. Some of the apparent 
juniors in this regard are only about 
as old as their dividend ages. For ex- 
ample, dividends have been paid in 
every year since incorporation by 
Household Finance, International 
Harvester, National Dairy, Standard 
Oil of California, Sterling Drug and 
Underwood Corporation, while In- 
land Steel, incorporated in 1917, 
missed a dividend only in 1933. 

Each of the companies whose com- 
mon stock is included in the portfolio 
is among the leaders in its particular 
group or industry. Most of them have 


A $20,000 Portfolio to Yield Six Per Cent 


-- Dividends — 

No. of : *Per Paid 
Shares Issues Price Cost Share Since Income 
50 Commonwealth Edison....... 30 = $1,500 $1.70 1890 $85.00 
50 El Paso Natural Gas......... 36 1,800 1.60 1936 80.00 
40 Household Finance.......... 42 1,680 2.40 1926 96.00 
30 Inland Steel................. 52 1,560 3.50 1934 105.00 
50 International Harvester...... 35 1,750 2.30 1918 115.00 
40 International Nickel.......... 41 1,640 2.60 1934 104.00 
30 Louisville & Nashville..... 53 1,590 4.00 1934 120.00 
35. Bees Te 2. skids. Lewes: 48 1,680 2.90 1924 101.50 
35 Standard Oil of California.... 50 1,750 2.60 1912 91.00 
50 Gieiien We. 5nd cee. 39 1,950 2.25 1902 112,50 
15 Texas Gulf Sulphur.......... 101 1,515 5.50 1921 82.50 
30 Underwood Corporation...... 53 1,590 400 1911 120.00 
ee eee ee Fear $20,005 Income... 0.6.6. $1,212.50 





* 1951 payments. 
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a stake in the defense program but 
also are well equipped to serve the 
civilian economy with little difficulty. 
For the-most. part they are in favor- 
able tax positions. Earnings of the 
extractive issues are largely free of 
excess profits tax liability, and Com- 
monwealth Edison is not subject to 
EPT on the basis of its present earn- 
ings. Others in the list have a rela- 
tively high EPT exemption—Louis- 


ville & Nashville, for instance, $8.72, 
Inland Steel $4.80, National Dairy 
$3.71, Sterling Drug $3.16 and Inter- 
national Harvester $2.77. 

Five of the issues are rated A by 
FINANCIAL Wortp’s’ Independent 
Appraisals. The others, with the ex- 
ception of the B-rated International 
Nickel, carry B+ ratings. All have 
active markets on the New York 
Stock Exchange. THE END 


Non- Rail Holdings 
Help Canadian Pacific 


Recent activity of shares reflects increasing value of 


mineral properties and hopes of new oil discoveries on 


road's lands. Appeal of shares is of long term nature 


he ability of Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company ordinary stock 
(equivalent to common stock) to 
climb above 30 this year for the first 
time since 1931 can be attributed to 
three principal factors. These are: in- 
creasing interest in Canadian securi- 
ties and the Canadian economy on the 
part of American investors; the pro- 
mising outlook for Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting Company of Canada 
—5l per cent owned by Canadian 
Pacific; and the favorable oil poten- 
tialities in the road’s vast acreage. 
Although the land area of Canada 
is 20 per cent greater than that of the 
United States, its population of 14 
million is only about as great as that 
of New York State. Nevertheless, it 
is interesting to note that the popula- 
tion of Canada has increased about 
200 times since 1790 compared with 
a 40-fold growth in the United States. 
In large measure, the $1.8 billion 
Canadian Pacific enterprise—so large 
it is difficult to see the forest for the 
trees—is a cross-section investment 
in the expanding Canadian economy. 
The company operates the smaller 
of two railroad systems in Canada 
in competition with the Government- 
owned Canadian National System. In 
addition, C-P operates a steamship 
fleet, a truck transportation system, a 
chain of hotels, the country’s leading 
airline (the wholly-owned Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines), and provides news 
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and telegraph services. Turning first 
to the railroad operations, it can be 
said that earnings from this source 
(like those of many domestic roads) 
have been volatile and frequently un- 
satisfactory. Not only have the freight 
rates of C-P risen less than those of 
the domestic carriers since 1939, but 
it is understood that it is even more 
difficult to obtain rate relief from Ca- 
nadian regulatory officials. 

The transcontinental system of C-P 
covers about 17,000 miles in Canada 
and about 3,800 additional miles are 
operated in the U.S. by affiliated 





Canadian Pacific 


*Ry. Oper. *Earned 


Revenues Per *Divi- 


(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929. . $209.7 $2.79 $2.50 67%4%—46% 
1932.. 123.9 D0.39 0.31% 20%— 7% 
1937... 345.2 0.30 Nil 17144— 6% 
1938.. 143.2 D0.32 Nil 8Y4— 5 
1939.. 152.2 0.32 Nil 64— 3% 
1940.. 171.5 1.13 Nil 6%— 2% 
196]... Z2a5:- 219 Nil 54— 3 
1942.. 258.8 2.64 Nil 73HR— 3% 
1943.. 299.0 2.83 Nil 11K%— 6% 
1944.. 320.3 2.21 100 1254— 8% 
1945.. 317.4 198 1.25 20%—10% 
1946.. 294.5 1.54 LZ 22%—-11% 
Ma7.: 3212 204 -1.23 15x— 9Y% 
1948.. 355.2 1.70 1.25 119%—10 
1949.. 363.3 1.93 1.25 1534—10% 
1950.. 378.6 3.32 1.25 22%—13% 
1951.. a355.4 E2.75 b1.75 3834—21% 





*Figures in Canadian currency. *New York 
Stock Exchange. a—Ten months. b—Will pay 
75 cents February 29. D—Deficit. E—Estimated. 





Canadian Metal Mining Assn. 


roads including the 50 per cent-owned 
“Soo” line and the wholly-owned Du- 
luth, South Shore & Atlantic. This 
mileage is roughly twice the 10,000 
miles of main line track operated by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad but 1950 
revenues of the Canadian road were 
only 41 per cent of the Pennsylva- 
nia’s. The explanation: traffic den- 
sity is relatively light in sparsely pop- 
ulated Canada. Climatic conditions 
also make operations difficult and it 
is not surprising that Canadian Paci- 
fic’s operating ratio is higher than 
that of the domestic Class I roads. 
Thus, rail profit margins are likely to 
remain low, although the higher rates 
now being sought would help remedy 
this situation. 

In contrast, the outlook for non- 
rail operations is distinctly favorable. 
Dividends from the 1,682,500 shares 
of Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
(representing 51 per cent ownership ) 
held by Canadian Pacific accounted 
for about 60 per cent of “other in- 
come” in 1949 and 1950; the impor- 
tance of non-rail income to the road is 
indicated by the fact that it furnished 
48.5 per cent of total net income in 
1950, 90 per cent in 1946 and 1948 
and an average of 58 per cent in 
1940-1950. It is estimated that only 
about 75 cents a share of ’51 profits 
came from rail operations and the re- 
mainder from non-operating income. 

Announcement of a 5-for-1 split of 
Consolidated Mining—world’s largest 
lead and zinc producer—has given 
rise to speculation that the road will 
distribute its holdings of Consoli- 
dated. The reasoning is that this 
would improve the road’s bargaining 
position in seeking more equitable 

Please turn to page 25 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 








“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Carrier Corporation C+ 

Strong trade position and growth 
prospects are favorable factors, but 
the stock (now 23) is speculative. 
(Pays 25c qu.) Sales, earnings and 
orders booked in the fiscal year end- 
ed October 31 reached new highs. 
On an adjusted basis the common 
earned $3.88 per share on sales of 
$80.9 million vs. $3.40 per share 
on $62.4 million sales in the previ- 
ous fiscal year. New orders booked 
in fiscal 1951 were $83.1 million com- 
pared with $67.3 million in the 1950 
period and the backlog at the close 
of the recent fiscal year was $30.6 
million in addition to $50 million in 
defense contracts not related to nor- 
mal peacetime output. EPT base is 
around $2 a share. (Also FW, 
June 27.) 


Caterpillar Tractor B+ 

Higher taxes and transition to de- 
fense work have been adverse influ- 
ences but the stock (now 48) has good 
longer term appeal. (Yields 6.3% on 
$3 an. rate.) Company has issued 
54,000 shares of its own common 
stock in exchange for all of the capital 
stock of Trackson Company. The lat- 
ter will continue to produce its lines 
of loaders and pipelayers as auxiliary 
equipment for Caterpillar diesel trac- 
tors which heretofore have been sold 
to Caterpillar dealers throughout the 
world and which are not the type 
manufactured by the parent company. 
Caterpillar recently received certifi- 
cates of necessity covering $50.7 mil- 
lion for new facilities for production 
of bulldozers, shovels and other mili- 
tary equipment. (Also FW, Oct. 3.) 


Consolidated Gas (Balt.) A 

This good grade utility equity has 
appeal for income; recent price, 26 
to yield 5.4%. (Pays $1.40 an.) 
Company has applied for an increase 
of 10.4 per cent in electric and steam 
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rates and states that it will require 
some $22 million in new capital in 
1952 (through sale of securities) to 
complete its construction program. 
Expenditures on plant facilities in 
1952 are budgeted at $28 million and 
a larger sum will be needed in 1953. 
Issuance of both stocks and bonds is 
contemplated in 1952 but essential 
details covering the financing are 
lacking. (Also FW, July 11.) 


Dobeckmun Co. C+ 
Selling around 32, stock carries 
certain risks peculiar to the paper 
industry. (Pd. $1.25 last year; pd. 
1950, 80c.) Sales in 1951 jumped 
$6.6 million and reached a new high 
of $28.8 million. Earnings, as a re- 
sult, should be about $3.25 a share 
on 447,756 shares compared with 
$3.19 on 348,811 shares in 1950. Vol- 
ume is expected to increase ten per 
cent in 1952 although a heavy demand 
for any one of a group of new prod- 
ucts which may be introduced this 
year “could boost this estimate con- 
siderably.” Although only about ten 
per cent of current output is for de- 
fense, it is anticipated that it will 
reach about 22 per cent this year. 


Dresser Industries c 

Stock is speculative but has fair 
growth potential; recent price, 24. 
(Pays $1.60 an.). Company’s pre- 
liminary report for the fiscal year 
ended October 31 indicates a sales 
volume of around $106 million vs. 
$79.9 million in 1950, with net rising 
to $3.77 a share from $3.15. In the 
past year company made certain ad- 
justments represented by two sub- 
stantial non-recurring reductions in 
income which reduced net by about 
58 cents a share. However, manage- 
ment states that a large part of these 
adjustments may be returned to earn- 
ings within the period of the next 
twelve months. 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Ex-Cell-O B+ 
Shares represent a growth situa- 
tion; recent price, 50. (Pays 50c qu.) 
Estimates place earnings of this man- 
ufacturer of machine tools and milk 
packaging machinery in the neighbor- 
hood of $5.85 per share for the fiscal 
year ended November 30. Year-end 
adjustments for “inventory shrink- 
age” and provision for company’s 
heavy metal scrap position probably 
will have to be made, however. In the 
1950 fiscal net equaled $5.55 a share. 
Company’s Pure-Pak division is field 
testing a new milk packaging machine 
which is said to have a capacity of 
120 flat-top milk containers per min- 
ute while machines now in use turn 
out gable-top milk containers at the 
rate of 60 a minute. Dairies and re- 
tailers in large cities prefer flat-top 
boxes to avoid stacking problems. 


Food Machinery & Chemical B+ 

Stock possesses interesting longer 
term growth appeal; recent price, 53. 
(Pd. $1.75 in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$1.121%4.) Company will acquire Buf- 
falo Electro-Chemical Company 
through an exchange of an undis- 
closed amount of stock. The latter, a 
leading producer of hydrogen per- 
oxide as well as other active oxygen 
compounds, is constructing a 4.8 
million plant at Vancouver which will 
be an addition to its main New York 
State plant. Purchase of this company 
will substantially broaden the scope 
of Food Machinery’s production facil- 
ities and increase latter’s line of in- 
dustrial chemicals. (Also FW, June 
20.) 


Fairchild Camera C+ 

Selling mid-way between the 1951 
high and low, stock ts a speculation; 
current price, 29. (Last payment 25c 
in Sept.) Because of reduced earnings 
in 1951 and the need to conserve cash, 
Fairchild took no action on an addi- 
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tional dividend in 1951. Open orders 
at November 30 amounted to $33 mil- 
lion vs. $13 million at the same time 
in 1950 and indications are that sub- 
stantially larger orders will be receiv- 
ed as the military procurement pro- 
gram matures. 


Kansas City Southern C+ 

Stock sells at only about four times 
estimated 1951 net, at 64, but remains 
speculative. (Pays $5 an.) Output of 
petro-chemicals at Lake Charles is 
rising and an increase in traffic from 
this source is expected. Also coal 
shipments are due to rise following 
the completion of new facilities at 
the Lone Star Steel plant at Dainger- 
field, Texas. Receipt of 2,000 new 
freight cars will enable the system to 
reduce its dependence on outside 
sources for car requirements, reduc- 
ing the per diem rentals. Meanwhile, 
the already low operating ratio has 
been reduced to less than 60 per cent, 
with few roads able to boast of a sim- 
ilar comparison. With traffic volume 
showing resistance to decline, a re- 
versal of the downtrend in earnings 
that set in after 1948 appears in pros- 
pect. 


Marathon Corporation C+ 

Stock is improving in status, but 
involves speculative risks; recent 
price, 61. (Pd. $2.10 in 1951, pd. 
1950, $1.50). On January 18 stock- 
holders will vote on increasing the 
authorized common stock so as to ef- 
fect a 2-for-1 split. An additional 
400,000 shares would be sold to un- 
derwriters, with the cash raised 
through this sale added to working 
capital. Earnings in the fiscal year 
ended October 31 increased to $6.59 
a share from $4.84 in the previous 
fiscal year. EPT exemption is about 
$3 a share. 


Mathieson Chemical o 

Stock (now 44) is a good quality 
issue and the moderate return of 
around 3.8% based on payments of 
$1.70 in 1951 is largely compensated 
for by growth prospects. Company 
has obtained a five-year lease from 
the Government to operate the Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., ordnance works 
and has an option to renew it for an 
additional 15 years at the expiration 
of the original contract. Mathieson 
expects to start producing ammonia 
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and methanol at this plant by Febru- 
ary or March. Earnings will be af- 


fected by a low EPT base. (Also 
FW, Oct. 24.) 
Mergenthaler Linotype oe 


Stock is a speculation although 
some growth is indicated; current 
price, 33. (Div. incr. to 50c with Dec. 
payment.) Company’s Comet linecast- 
ing machine, designed to operate in 
conjunction with teletypesetter ma- 
chines, has become “the largest selling 


.typecasting machine in the world.” 


Mergenthaler now has Government 
contracts with deliveries extending 
into 1953 the nature and size of which 
will “offset any curtailment of com- 
mercial production within a compara- 
tively short time after any restrictive 
order.” Over-all operating results in 
the 1952 fiscal year to end next Sep- 


. tember 30 should compare favorably 


with the last fiscal year when $4.26 a 
share was earned. 


Southern Pacific C+ 

Stock is semi-speculative, but ts 
among the better situated rail equi- 
ties; recent price, 62. (Pays $5.50 
an. to yield 8.8%). The Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico 
has been sold to the Mexican govern- 
ment for $12 million, which was less 
than its value as scrap and $5 million 
less than originally requested for the 
1,600-mile line. However, this has 
not been a particularly profitable divi- 
sion and the sale was part of the 
long range program of consolidation 
and the elimination of unprofitable 
routes. Earnings for full 1951 are 
estimated at nearly $10 per share or 
about the same as the EPT exemp- 
tion base. However, there will be no 
1951 EPT liability because of the loss 
on the SoPac of Mexico sale. 


Sun Oil _A 

Stock has growth appeal although, 
at 82, appears to capitalize earning 
power somewhat liberally. (Pays $1 
an. plus stock.)The past year has 
been a good one, with gross estimated 
at $560 million vs. $495.5 million in 
1950 and the record high of $600.8 
million in 1944. Despite heavier taxes 
the. increase in volume together with 
benefits from company’s multi-million 
dollar expansion and modernization 
program should at least sustain net 
around the 1950 level of $36.2 mil- 





lion. (The ten per cent stock dividend 
paid in 1951 may reduce the per share 
result slightly below the $6.01 figure 
reported in 1950). In addition to the 
record oil business this year, Sun’s 
shipbuilding subsidiary has been op- 
erating at a high rate. (Also FW. 
Aug. 1.) 


Virginian Ry. oo 

Shares—priced at 36—are suitable 
for income holding. (Pays $3 an.) 
Although it was felt that large stock- 
piles of coal would affect rail traffic, 
European countries have been report- 
ed as inquiring for coal to cover de- 
mands for the next 14 months, and 
exports are now estimated at 40 mil- 
lion tons for 1952. While the road’s 
EPT exemption is only $4.12 a share 
and is somewhat of a ceiling on earn- 
ings, heavy forward demand for coal 
also provides a floor to results, at least 
over the near term. In the past 
decade, company has paid out 84 per 
cent of available net to common 
stockholders. On this basis, dividends 
in 1952 should again equal $3 a share. 


West Indies Sugar C+ 

Despite favorable near term pros- 
pects, stock—now at 38—1s specula- 
tive. (Pd. $4 im 1951 inel. ext.) 
Earnings reached a record $11.86 a 
share in the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30. Largest gain came from 
blackstrap molasses whose sales more 
than tripled under the impetus of de- 
fense demand for alcohol and expand- 
ing use of molasses for cattle feed. 
While the outlook is for a larger 
sugar crop in Cuba in 1952, the worid 
market price (now 4.7 cents vs 8 
cents last June) will determine earn- 
ings. 


United Gas Improvement B 

Now priced at 31, stock has fair 
merit as an income holding. (Pd. 
$1.55 in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.40.) To 
effect greater operating economy and 
increased efficiency, to permit stock- 
holders to retain directly their invest- 
ment in subsidiaries, to bring about a 
tax saving and in conformity with 
the Holding Company Act, company 
has filed a plan with the SEC to 
merge all its seven operating subsidi- 
aries into U. G. I. On consumma- 
tion of plan, company will ask SEC 
for an order declaring it has ceased 
to be a holding company. 
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Transamerica Case 


Packs Real Issue 


Bigness obscures it, but the test remains whether the 


growth of holding company stifled or spurred bank com- 


petition. Decision may be handed down before mid-year 


part from their. regular adminis- 

trative tasks of shaping national 
credit and banking policies, the five 
governors of the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington started the 
New Year with a pressing judicial 
problem on their hands: what to do 
with the Board’s three-year-old anti- 
trust action against Transamerica 
Corporation. The decision will affect 
the disposition of bank stock hold- 
ings of Transamerica in five western 
states. It will be a matter of direct 
concern to 140,000 Transamerica 
stockholders and of considerable in- 
terest to many times that number of 
bank depositors, borrowers and other 
customers. It will also serve as a 
policy guide to other bank holding 
companies. 


Features of the Case 


Although California’s Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A. is not a re- 
spondent, much of the hearing has 
been devoted to the growth of this 
institution into the world’s largest 
commercial bank. 

On June 24, 1948, the Federal 
Reserve Board instituted its anti-trust 
action charging that Transamerica by 
acquiring stocks of banks in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
and Arizona had violated the Clayton 
Act. 

Nearly three years later, on June 
13, 1951, Governor R. M. Evans who 
had been designated by the Board as 
its Hearing Officer to conduct the 
case filed his findings. He concluded 
that Transamerica had violated Sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act and recom- 
mended that the Board issue an order 
requiring Transamerica to divest it- 
self of stocks in all banks acquired in 
the five western states except Bank of 
America. 

On December 11-12, 1951, the five- 
member Board of Governors of the 
Reserve System sat in on the case as 
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a whole for the first time to hear 
oral arguments presented by opposing 
counsel. This brief session took much 
of the heat of the Giannini-Eccles 
feud out of the case, permitting the 
issues to be set forth simply. With 
the heat went smoke-clouds of con- 
fusion, and the two-day legal argu- 
ment was helpful to investors and the 
Board because it also revealed what 
the case was not about. 

Here are some of the nots: 

The Bank of America is not on 
trial. 

Neither are the Gianninis: the late 
Amadeo P. who founded the bank 
and his son, L. M. Giannini, presi- 
dent of Bank of America. 

Branch banking is not on trial. 

Nor is the dual system of banking, 
state and national. 

What then is the issue? 

It boils down to the question of 
whether Transamerica through its 
purchase and holding of stocks in 
specifically 49 banks has lessened 
bank competition in the five-state area 
or is tending to create a monopoly of 
commercial banking. 


The Arguments 


The Board’s solicitor argued that 
the Transamerica’s acquisitions “and 
those of its predecessors” over a 40- 
year period had “increased its ratio 
of control’ to 40 per cent of all bank- 
ing offices in the five-state area, 39 
per cent of all deposits, and to 50 per 
cent of all loans. This record, he 
claimed, “is a definite, complete, ac- 
tual, discernible trend in the direction 
of monopoly.” 

Transamerica’s counsel countered 
that the Board hasn’t jurisdiction. 
Also, that Transamerica’s acquisi- 
tions have involved no threat to com- 
petitive conditions but instead have 
strengthened the financial structure 
and in so doing have produced more 
strongly competitive banking services. 


Moreover, that the record supplied 
by the Hearing Officer to the Board 
for its final decision is a “‘bob-tailed 
record” lacking essential evidence on 
national banking competition. And 
finally that the Board’s case has been 
built on erroneous and misleading 
statistics. 

In the supporting arguments, 
Transamerica’s. counsel said that: 

Transamerica’s interest in Bank of 
America is now seven per cent. It 
had been just short of 100 per cent in 
1934. Cutting holdings by 93 per cent, 
counsel argued, was not the path to 
control. 

The total Giannini holdings in 
Bank of America stock are less than 
0.2 per cent of the total; and in 
Transamerica, less than 0.3 per cent. 

In the critical banking period 1933- 
37, when Bank of America expanded 
its branch system substantially, the 
number of new branches opened ex- 
ceeded the number of banks taken 
over: 56 new branches against 37 ac- 
quisitions. In the past ten years, 
while 45 new branches were opened, 
only one office was established by 
Bank of America in premises where 
another bank had existed. 

Figures were pressed on the Board 
to show that national banks meet 
more competition outside banking 
than inside. Taking the national credit 
picture in its entirety, Transamerica 
claimed only 19 per cent of all non- 
farm credit secured by real estate is 
supplied by commercial banks ; 42 per 
cent of all consumer credit; 36 per 
cent of all farm credit; and only 17 
per cent respectively of both short- 
term business credit to corporations 
and long-term business credit. Evi- 
dence on this point was excluded, 
creating what counsel described as a 
bob-tailed record. 


Where to, and When? 


On the point of growth, both sides 
agreed. But the Board’s counsel at- 
tributed this growth to Transamerica 
activities tending toward monopoly 
while Transamerica’s counsel con- 
tended that growth was the net result 
of improving bank service through 
competition. 

With bigness involved in the form 
of the world’s largest bank holding 
company and revolving around the 
world’s largest commercial bank in 
which Transamerica holds a minority 
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interest, the case has suggested at 
times that bigness itself was on trial. 
In reality, the issue is competition. 
Open to the five-man panel sitting 
in judgment are several apparent 
courses. The Board could find with 
its Hearing Officer and order Trans- 
america to get rid of its bank stock 
holdings in the five western states 
except for its interest in Bank of 
America, by the end of 1953. It could 
throw the case out. It could modify 
the. Hearing Officer’s recommenda- 
tions. Or it could shunt the case back 


Brooklyn Union 


for additional testimony on national 


bank competition, on what constitutes - 


a controlling interest in a bank or on 
other subjects which Transamerica 
claims were not properly explored. 
But before rendering its judgment, 
the Reserve Board in a sort of part- 
time judicial capacity must pore over 
13,000 pages of Transamerica case 
testimony and 750 exhibits. Mean- 
while, the Board has other responsi- 
bilities to discharge, and a decision 
seems unlikely before another four or 
five months. THE END 


Gas 


Could Earn More in 52 


Revenues from gas sales have more than doubled since 


1935 and: switch-over to natural gas points to further 


gains. Stock seems a likely candidate for a split 


ncreased availability of natural gas 

has perceptibly brightened the 
outlook of Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, which serves most of Brook- 
lyn,—most populous of New York 
City’s five boroughs—and Queens— 
the fastest-growing. Just about a 
year ago, the company received its 
first deliveries of natural gas via the 
Texas-to-New York pipeline system 
of Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corporation and began distributing a 
mixture of manufactured and natural 
gas to its 844,000 customers. How- 
ever, preliminary work is now under 
way for converting facilities to serve 
straight natural gas to the utility’s 
customers. The actual converting 
work will begin in March and should 
be completed by next October. 


Conversion Cost 


Cost of the conversion program, 
which will be amortized over a period 
of from seven to ten years, is esti- 
mated at $21 million. Of this amount, 
$18 million will be obtained from 
bank loans and $3 million from re- 
tained earnings. Currently, the com- 
pany has $49.1 million of long term 
debt outstanding, followed by 186,341 
shares of five per cent preferred stock 
and 745,364 common shares. The 
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preferred is convertible into common 
on a share-for-share basis through 
June 30, 1960, and if complete con- 
version: should take place (a reason- 
able assumption) the common equity 
would be diluted about 25 per cent. 
By next October, the company ex- 
pects to be serving 1,000 b.t.u. gas 
compared with 537 b.t.u. mixed gas 
now sold, thereby permitting substan- 
tial reductions in operating costs, 
since the cost of producing manufac- 





Brooklyn Union Gas 


Oper. Earned 

Revenues Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $25.9 $7.54 $5.00 2481%4—99 
1932.. 24.3 6.79 5.00 891%4—46 
1937.. 21.8 2.57 2.30 5234—15% 
1938.. 22.5 225 040 23%—10% 
1939.. 23.3. 242 0.50 30%—13% 
1940.. 243 242 0.75 25%4—12% 
1941.. 244 2.08 Nil 144%4—7 
1942.. 249 1.75 0.50 10%—7 
1943.. 25.5 229 0.50 18%4— 9% 
1944.. 26.3 2.73 0.50 22%4—14% 
1945.. 27.1 2.79 115 35%—21 
1946.. 286 2.19 1.60 387%—25 
1947.. 314 D029 1.20 2834—15% 
1948.. 38.2 121 Nil 23%—1534 
1949.. 39.7 432 130 39 —18% 
1950.. 42.2 3.60 2.25  444—31% 
1951.. E44.0 E430 3.00 504%—38% 


D—Deficit. E—Estimated. 


tured gas is considerably higher than 
the purchase price of the natural 
product. Moreover, the relatively 
stable price of natural gas eliminates 
the hazards of widely fluctuating coal 
and oil prices which severely affected 
earnings in past years. 

A long term contract with Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Company 
originally provided for delivery of 60 
million cubic feet of natural gas per 
day to the company, but in April 
1950 the FPC authorized Transcon- 
tinental to sell an additional 10 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day to Brooklyn 
Union. The company hopes to re- 
ceive still greater gas supplies when 
a projected extension of Transconti- 
nental’s main line is completed. Stead- 
ily increasing demand from _ the 
company’s customers promises to con- 
tinue, with prospects for the house 
heating business especially bright. 
Only a few hundred homes and busi- 
ness establishments in the company’s 
service area were heated with gas in 
1935, but the number had risen to 
28,000 by the end of 1950. Heating 
volume already accounts for 19 per 
cent of total sales, even though about 
90 per cent of the potential gas heat- 
ing market is still undeveloped. 


Customers Served 


Gas sales of Brooklyn Union are 
largely made to residential customers, 
a factor that adds to stability of 
revenues. Of the total 1950 revenues, 
residential customers (with house 
heating) provided 14 per cent; resi- 
dential users (without house heating ) 
represented 58 per cent. Commercial 
sources furnished 17 per cent of reve- 
nues, as against only eight per cent 
for the industrial segment and three 
per cent for miscellaneous. 

Considerable improvement in earn- 
ings has been achieved since 1947- 
1948 when the cost of fuel used to 
make gas rose rapidly and rate ad- 
justments failed to keep pace. The 
improved earnings trend has been 
reflected in more liberal dividend 
payments to stockholders. Following 
two dividends of 60 cents each in 
March and May of last year, pay- 
ments were boosted to 75 cents in 
August and November; a 30-cent 
December extra brought 1951 pay- 
ments to $3 and the stock is now on 
a regular 75-cent quarterly basis. The 

Please turn to page 27 
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Numerous Never in the nation’s 
Anti-Trust _—shistory has the Justice 
Suits Department been en- 


gaged in so many anti- 
trust suits. Costly to prosecute, too 
many of the cases represent a waste 
of the taxpayer’s money since they 
have been built with frail timber 
indeed. 

Most prominent among such suits 
is the anti-trust action against 17 in- 
vestment banking houses which has 
been in court for over a year now 
with a conclusion not yet in sight. 
Nearly four years have elapsed since 
Uncle Sam initiated this particular 
anti-trust charge. Fortunately it 
would appear, from a lay point of 
view, that the defendants will be vin- 
dicated once the costly and tedious 
proceedings are ended. 

Many other anti-trust cases never 
reach the court stage, however, since 
the corporations involved find it less 
costly to sign consent decrees and pay 
fines ranging perhaps from $1,000 to 
$5,000 rather than defend themselves 
at a cost of many times those amounts. 

It cost Glidden Company, for 
example, more than $100,000 to win 
an acquittal, along with E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours, on the Government’s 
paint price-fixing charge. The com- 
panies had the courage to defend 
their practices, winning both a legal 
and a moral victory, but at a high 
cost in dollars, 

Here is another bit of evidence of 
how wasteful bureaucrats can be with 
public funds, for it certainly cost the 
Government a pretty penny to prose- 
cute a case which cost so much to 
defend. 

The Department of Justice might 
do a better job for the country as a 
whole if it would divert its efforts 
away from nebulous anti-trust suits 
and toward the task of ferreting out 
five per centers, mink-coaters and 
others in the Government, who have 
resorted to bribery and malfeasance. 
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Reckless It is well known how 
Ear Dea! extravagant the late 

; President Roosevelt 
Spending 


was with public funds 
during his long tenure in office, but 
his successor, Harry Truman, out- 
shines him as a reckless spendthrift. 
Mr. Truman apparently has little con- 
ception of the value of money. He 
has exacted more taxes from the 
people since he took office than did 
all of his predecessors combined. 

The freedom with which the na- 
tion’s money is being disbursed has 
finally aroused widespread attention 
and brought forth severe criticism. 

Lewis W. Douglas, former Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, recently 
stated, for example, that the high 
level of Government spending will 
greatly impede the technical prog- 
ress which has so far characterized 
American industry. Senator Irving 
M. Ives of New York similarly warns 
us that it can only imperil the econ- 
omy if allowed to continue. 

Their warnings, and those of other 
responsible individuals, however, go 
unheeded. In fact, the President even 
indicates that he is going to ask Con- 
gress when it reconvenes for addi- 
tional taxes. Whether he will be able 
to get the legislators to follow his 
recommendation is debatable at this 
time, particularly in view of the fact 
that there is already so much grum- 
bling from the public about our high 
tax rates. And Congressmen usually 
seriously consider the matter of pub- 
lic opinion during an important elec- 
tion year. 

The voting public alone has the 
final authority to curb high Govern- 
ment spending, but will it do it? 
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Socialism We are quite free in 
Creeping Up UT talk about the 

‘ liberties enjoyed by 
On Nation the American people 
and about how much security we have 
as individuals under the free enter- 
prise system. But are we really so 
well entrenched against the encroach- 
ment of autocratic power and a system 
of government which in time could 
completely alter the concept of free- 
dom developed in this country from 
the sound tenets initiated by our wise 
Founding Fathers? 

Let us review in a realistic man- 
ner what has happened since the in- 
cumbency of the New and the Fair 
Deal administrations, and their ef- 
forts toward establishing a welfare 
state. 

As we look at the picture, the Gov- 
ernment since the ’thirties has consis- 
tently and deliberately placed a con- 
trolling hand on the freedom of the 
nation. It has made businessmen, and 
more recently even housewives, in- 
voluntary collectors of taxes, the con- 
stitutionality of which is still in ques- 
tion. 

Instead of developing initiative as 
a characteristic of our people, the past 
two Administrations have fostered 
laziness and dependency upon the 
Government. 

Industry has been burdened with 
unjustified controls, and the expense 
of running business has been increased 
by forcing it to make useless reports 
and provide valueless data for bureau- 
crats. 

Too many of the ills that presently 
plague business and the individual 
stem from Federal intervention that 
is socialistic in nature. If this 
pseudo-welfare trend is not halted we 
are bound to witness more and more 
socialism in this country, if not to- 
talitarianism. And the freedom that 
we as a people now enjoy and are 
wont to extol so greatly will become 
only a memory. 
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Carbon Black Makers 


In Good EPT Position 


Earnings from natural gas activities, which are growing 


in importance, should be largely exempt. United is well 


above 1951 low, but Columbian appears reasonably priced 


ge? of carbon black makers in 
1951 topped 1950 despite the 
drop in automobile tire production, 
which normally accounts for 90 per 
cent of carbon black sales. Factors 
other than the rubber industry’s need 
for the principal product, however, 
influenced the trend of over-all sales, 
principally increasing activity in the 
natural gas field. Demand for carbon 
black from other than rubber manu- 
facturers also helped to swell the 
year’s gross income. 


Costs and Taxes 


Increased costs and taxes are ex- 
pected to cut somewhat into 1951 net 
income of Columbian Carbon, largest 
unit in the industry, but United Car- 
bon may have come out around the 
same level as in 1950. Carbon black 
sales of United make up a larger 
proportion of annual sales than do 
those of Columbian—57.8 per cent 
and 46 per cent, respectively, in 1950. 
Natural gas contributes a steadily 
rising share (dollarwise) of total 
sales of each, with United in better 
case in this category. In 1950 natural 
gas accounted for only 15 per cent of 





Columbian Carbon 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $12.7 $2.61 $1.67 11454—35 
1932: FS BCD OB 14 — 4y% 
1937.. 157 2277 27 41,%—21% 
ae... Ia: Ee: ae 32%z—17% 
1998;; 15.2 (12Fe Ss 32 —24% 
1940.. 16.1 1.90 1.53 33 —23% 
1941.. 21.1 2.19 157 279%—21% 
1942.. 196 1.94 1.42 28%4—17 
1943... AZ -<1S3- 138 327%4z—26% 
1944... 236. 197. . 1.35 327%4—28 
1945... 272 Zap te 414%—31% 
1946.. 344 3.29 1.60 48 —32% 
1947.. 41.1 3.76 2.00 39%4—30H% 
1948.. 42.9 4.03 2.00 37 %4—28% 
1949.. 38.7 3.69 2.00 32144—2654 
1950.. 48.7 3.81 2.25 433%4—30% 
1951.. a38.2 a2.20 2.25 51%4—39% 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1918. 
a—Nine months ended September 30. 
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Columbian’s income, vs. 26.2 per cent 
of United’s. Since natural gas earn- 
ings are largely tax-exempt under the 
current revenue act, the smaller com- 
pany has been making a relatively 
better showing this year than its rival. 
The latter, however, is more diversi- 
fied. It derived 23 per cent of its 
1950 sales from printing inks, six per 
cent from gasoline and oil products 
and ten per cent from other items, 
while United noted only seven per 
cent of its income as stemming from 
sales of printing inks and nine per 
cent from oil and mineral royalties. 
In the first nine months of 1951 
Columbian’s sales of $38.2 million, up 
$2.5 million from sales in the same 
1950 period, compared with $24.5 
million sales for United, or $2.9 mil- 
lion more than in the 1950 nine 
months. Taxes bore much more heav- 
ily on Columbian than on United, 
totaling over $4.5 million against $1.6 
million charged out by United. Net 
earnings of $2.20 per share by Co- 
lumbian compared with $2.69 per 
share in the same three quarters of 
1950. On the other hand, United was 
able to report a nine months rise in 
net to $3.41 per share, vs. $3.14 a 
year earlier. Neither company pro- 
vides an interim breakdown of sales 
to show the sources of revenue. 
Carbon black makers enter the new 
year with heightened prospects for 
sales to tire manufacturers, and the 
probability that demand will continue 
to tax both the production facilities 
which were increased during 1951, 
and the new facilities which will 
go into operation during this year. 
Record-making demand for tires is 
looming because of the January 1 ex- 
piration of controls on the output of 
passenger car replacement tires and 
on the use of new rubber, (except 
butyl) for inner tubes. While cut- 
backs in automobile production will 
lower the call for new equipment 
tires, this will add to the demand for 


replacements. Tire makers also are 
planning to increase output in order 
to rebuild their own depleted inven- 


tories. Tire industry estimates of 
1950 output range around 78 million 
passenger tires and 14 million truck 
and bus casings, which would com- 
pare with 66 million passenger types 
and 17.5 million truck and bus shoes 
in 1951. 

Contrary to widespread belief, syn- 
thetic rubber tires do not call for any 
significantly greater amount of carbon 
black than tires of natural rubber. 
Most tire makers use about 50 pounds 
of carbon black to 100 parts of either 
natural or synthetic rubber, though 
some makers use as little as 45 pounds 
of black for natural rubber tires. The 
average is about ten pounds per tire. 
Broadly speaking, the increasing de- 
pendence on synthetic rubber under 
the directives of the defense program, 
have not increased the demand per 
tire for carbon black. 


New Facilities 


What has happened, however, has 
been a shift from channel black, used 
with natural rubber, to the furnace 
black required for use with synthetic 
rubber, and the remaking of manu- 
facturing facilities to méet the altered 
ratio of channel black to furnace black. 
New facilities under construction are 
almost entirely for the production of 
either oil or natural gas base furnace 
black. 

During the war Phillips Petroleum 
introduced a process (improved in 
1947) for making carbon black from 





United Carbon = ,, 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 


a 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 


1929.. $43 $1.31 None 55%—20% 
1932.. 3.4 0.02 None 9 — 3% 
1937.. 9.3 2.90 $2.25 45Y4—18% 
1938.. y | 1.89 1.62  36%—19% 
1939... 8.6 1.91 150  343%4—26 

1940. . 85 166 1.50 32%4—21% 
ise... tis 2s 1.50 26 —17% 
1942.. 10.3 2.23 1.50 29%—18% 
1943.. 11.4 2.57 1.50 343%4—27% 
1944.. 13.5 280 1.50 3534303, 
1945.. 145 284 1.50 41 —33 

1946.. 22.3 3.78 1.75 453%—31 

1947.. 23.9 3.97 2.00 385%4—28% 
1948.. 260 3.91 200 38%—27% 
1949.. 216 3.60 2.00 38%—29% 
1950.. 298 4.23 210 48 —32% 
1951.. a24.4 a3.40 2.50 65%4—44% 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 
1933. a—Nine months ended September 30. 
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liquid hydrocarbons. The product is 
marketed as Philblack O. Phillips has 
licensed others to use the process and 
is expanding its own capacity to about 
170 million pounds a year. In the 
event of a future slump in tire pro- 
duction, prices for carbon black would 
be vulnerable and profit margins 
might be narrowed dangerously, to 
the detriment of the specialists in 
carbon black production. However, 
each of them is rapidly increasing its 
own oil and gas reserves and is ex- 
panding its facilities for the produc- 


tion of oil base blacks, while United 
also has entered into cross-licensing 
agreements with Phillips. 

At current market prices around 
64, United, which managed to operate 
at a more profitable rate in the first 
nine months of 1951 than in the same 
1950 period, is selling just under its 
high of 1951, and the return is not 
particularly attractive. At 43 Colum- 
bian, reflecting the admittedly harder 
sledding last year than in 1950, ap- 
pears the more reasonably priced of 
the two. THE END 


Generous Yield from Underwood 


Indicated return is about 7.4 per cent, and issue sells for 


only about eight times probable 1951 earnings. Arms busi- 


ness aids volume though yielding 


ee of a substantial amount 
of military work, Underwood 
Corporation handled a record volume 
of business in 1951. In addition to 
its regular production of typewriters 
and office machines, Underwood has 
been rebuilding a large quantity of 
small arms and turning out small 
arms components. With several 
other military contracts at hand, the 
company increased nine months’ dol- 
lar volume by some 43 per cent over 
that of the similar 1950 period. 

Although Underwood has a fairly 
high excess profits tax base owing 
to a high level of earnings during the 
1946-49 base period, the heavier tax 
burden may reduce full year net to 
below the $6.71 per share reported 
for 1950 when $3.96 per share, in- 
cluding receipts from foreign subsidi- 
. aries, was realized in the final quar- 
ter. Tax accruals for the 1951 in- 
terim period were at nearly 65 per 
cent against 46 per cent, or nearly 
$5.9 million vs. $1.7 million. But in 
any event, Underwood will show 
1951 as one of its best years, when 
the figures are all in, although net 
earnings in 1947-48 were at a higher 
level. 

The present production program 
differs from that of World War II, 
when manufacture of office machines 
and typewriters was discontinued in 
1942 although. resumed on a small 
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narrower profit margins 


scale two years later when the es- 
sential need of such products in war- 
time was discovered. Underwood to- 
day is carrying on its output of office 
machines and of various military 
products in the same plants. Under 
an integrated production program, 
the military goods can be made with- 
out hurting output of regular prod- 
ucts. Work on armament bookings 
this year may be counted on to offset 
declines in output of office machines 
which may be somewhat restricted 





Underwood Corporation 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends —Price Range 





1929..N.R. $10.11 $4.24 18134—82 
1932.. N.R. D143 1.00 2434— 7% 
1937. . $30.8 6.70 4.50 100%—46% 
1938.. 23.3 241 2.50 70%—41 
1939.. 24.2 2.53 2.00 .66 —34Y% 
1940.. 26.3 3.03 2.25 45 —21Y% 
1941.. 36.5 5.09 3.50 37%—27% 
1942.. 32.7 3.04 2.50 46 —28% 
1943.. 46.3 3.38 250 59 —42 
1944.. 348 3.07 2.50 66 —51% 
1945.. 29.0 3.04 2.50 77 —5834 
1946.. 37.2 2.66 2.50 8034—49 
19947... S#A 8.31 4.00 58%—43% 
1948.. 56.6 8.19 4.00 591%4—39 
1949,. 45.9 5.26 3.50 46 —39 
1950.. 58.1 6.71 4.00  4734—39% 
Nine months ended September 30: 

1950.. $39.5 $2.75 Fn a ae 
1951.. 56.6 427 $400 58 —473% 
‘hes paid dividends in each year since 1911. 
D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 





becausé of difficulties in obtaining 
essential metals. But on the whole, 
profit margins may be narrower. 
This possibility appears to have 
been discounted in the present price 
for the shares. At 54, a return of 
7.4 per cent is available from the 
$4.00 paid last year, including a $1.75 
year-end disbursement. Even if the 
dividend were reduced to $3.50, as 
was last paid in 1949, the return 
would still be 6.5 per cent. Divi- 
dends have been paid in each year 
since 1911. During the last five 
years Underwood has been a con- 
servative dividend payer with only 
55-56 per cent of net disbursed to 
shareholders. During this 1947-51 
period earnings totaled $35.72 per 
share vs. $19.50 paid out. This is 
in sharp contrast to the preceding 
five-year record when 82 per cent of 
net constituted dividend payments. 
Research, development and intro- 
duction of new products in 1950 
(including capital outlays for new 
tooling) totaled nearly $2.4 million 
compared with around $1.3 million 
in 1949. At the end of 1949 cash 
and Government securities alone 
amounted to more than 2.4 times cur- 
rent liabilities with a working capital 
ratio of 8.8-to-1. At the end of 
1950, cash and cash items fell some- 
what short of current liabilities, al- 
though working capital ratio stood at 
4.4-to-1, still a comfortable position. 
As a result of a rapid growth in 
inventories, a substantial rise in ac- 
counts receivable, and further invest- 
ment in plant and equipment $10 
million was borrowed September 12 
last and added to general funds. 
Organized in 1895 as the Wagner 
Typewriter Company, Underwood 
today ranks as the third largest man- 
ufacturer of office and business equip- 
ment, with typewriters ordinarily ac- 
counting for around 50 per cent of 
total sales. Accounting machines, 
adding machines and supplies such as 
ribbons and carbon paper constitute 
other important lines. Today’s high 
level of industrial, business and Gov- 
ernment activity is reflected in large 
backlogs and a high level of sales. 
One of the better-rated issues in its 
field, Underwood offers a generous 
yield for shares of this quality which 
at present prices are selling for only 
about eight times probable 1951 earn- 
ings. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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New year finds business prospects dominated by the wholly 


artificial influence of defense spending, with a let-down 


due when it tapers off. But that point is still distant 


As we enter a new year the economy is faced 
with the same problems which appeared to be in 
prospect at the beginning of 1951. Some of these, 
notably shortages of consumers’ durable goods and 
the emergence of rampant inflation, failed to de- 
velop last year. Perhaps, in extreme form at 
least, they can be avoided this year, but there is no 
assurance of this. To date, defense spending has 
been less of an influence than had been anticipated, 
but it has by no means been negligible. At the 
level of approximately $35 billion in 1951, it domin- 
ated a business picture which would otherwise have 
been most unsatisfactory due to the decline in con- 
sumer expenditures in many lines. 


This year, it is expected to amount to $60 bil- 
lion or more, and will be an even more important 
factor in shaping the economy. It was chiefly 
responsible for an increase in gross national 
product from $283 billion in 1950 to an estimated 
$327 billion in 1951, and still higher defense out- 
lays are expected to boost GNP by at least another 
$20 billion in 1952 despite a probable decline in 
many civilian goods industries. But it is far from 
certain that the prospective increase in this over-all 
measure of economic activity will be of any ma- 
terial benefit to investors. Instead, it is likely to 
represent, to a considerable extent, “profitless 


prosperity.” 


Despite an increase in corporate profits before 
taxes from a record $41.4 billion in 1950 to $45 
billion last year, earnings after taxes receded from 
$22.8 billion to about $18.5 billion. This level was 
also below that shown for 1948, and approximated 
1947 results, though it was better than the per- 
formance of 1949 or any year prior to 1947. 
Higher taxes were chiefly but by no means solely 
responsible for the decline; higher labor and ma- 
terial costs and the large-scale shift from high- 
profit civilian business to low-margin Government 
work also played a part, as is evidenced by the 
drop in pre-tax earnings from $51.8 billion (annual 
rate) in the first quarter to $41.5 billion in the 
third quarter. An abrupt change from inventory 
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profits to inventory losses also figured in the 
equation. 


This year, corporations will do well to equal the 
1949 earnings level of $17.3 billion. And even 
that rate will be based largely on the wholly arti- 
ficial stimulant provided by defense output, with an 
assist from the continued high level of plant and 
equipment outlays anticipated for the first half of 
the year. When these two types of expenditure 
start to taper off, we can probably expect a let- 
down in business activity. The combination of 


_- lower recent earnings, the prospect of some further 


decline this year, the likelihood of a still greater 
drop at some time in the more distant future, and 
a current level of industrial stock prices near the 
all-time peak, is not one to inspire confidence 
among investors. 


However, this is stating the situation in the 
blackest possible terms. Even after making gen- 
erous allowance for further deterioration in earn- 
ings and dividends, stock prices in general are not 
overvalued today. And it should be emphasized 
that the day when defense expenditures will start 
to taper off is still far in the future, and may recede 
even further if, as is expected in some quarters, 
the eventual scope of our defense program is still 
further enlarged. Although the situation this time 
will be different in many respects, the failure of 
gloomy forecasts for 1946 to materialize should 
serve as an object lesson for the more extreme 
pessimists, 


Some individual stocks may be overvalued, but 
there are plenty of others which are not. The latter 
category includes issues such as chemicals, airlines, 
oil and natural gas and others whose long term 
prospects can be regarded as favorable almost 
regardless of the trend of business as a whole. Also 
deserving of consideration are groups such as the 
railroads and _ textile producers, which have 
thoroughly discounted their recent difficulties and 
appear due for a turn in their fortunes. 

Written January 3, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 











More Arms Output 


Although items for military end use are current- 
ly being delivered at the rate of nearly $2 billion 
a month, or nearly three times the rate of one year 
earlier, output is scheduled to continue its rise dur- 
ing this year and into 1953. The present production 
goal for defense spending is a peak of about $4 
billion a month next year. There is still consider- 
able room for expansion in aircraft (which has 
been critically short), in rockets and guided mis- 
siles, in radar and sonic equipment for anti-sub- 
marine warfare, in medium and heavy tanks, and 
in specialized vehicles. Meanwhile Washington of- 
ficials point with pride to armament achievements 
attained while civilian production has been main- 
tained in a healthy condition, but the automobile 
industry provides a decided exception with thou- 
sands of skilled workers presently jobless in De- 
troit. 


Alcohol Price Cuts 


Two leading producers have announced reduc- 
tions in industrial alcohol prices, lowering quota- 
tions to 75 cents a gallon from the former 90 cent 
figure. The reduction is attributed to increased 
supplies of petroleum-based synthetic alcohol, 
which will be even more abundant when new plants 
being built by Union Carbide and a National Dis- 
tillers-Cities Service combination, among others, 
come into production. The most widely used solvent 
except for water, alcohol is essential in explosives, 
butadiene for synthetic rubber and other military 
production. Important civilian uses are in drugs, 
plastics, lacquers and plasticizers. Heavy demand 
resulted in stepped-up output to 234 million gallons 
in the 12 months ended June 30, 1951, compared 
with 165 million gallons in the preceding 12-month 
period. The price cuts are likely to affect fermen- 
tation producers to a greater extent than lower-cost 
synthetic manufacturers; because of molasses short- 
ages and high grain costs fermentation plants al- 
ready are operating below capacity. 


High Dairy Volume 

A high level of consumer income is contributing 
to steady sales gains by the dairy industry, although 
profits generally are not keeping pace. Sales of 
National Dairy Products—leading factor in the 
industry—climbed 18 per cent in the first half of 
1951 and may have reached the billion dollar level 
last year for the first time. Borden Company’s 1951 
sales are believed to have exceeded $700 million 
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(a new peak), reflecting gains in both unit and dol- 
lar volume. Profits of both companies probably 
exceeded the $4 per share level last year, well below 
the 1950 experience but comfortably covering exist- 
ing dividend rates. 

Diversification is being stressed by both in- 
dustry leaders, with the Kraft Foods division of 
National Dairy now turning out 55 industrial prod- 
ucts, 13 animal and poultry feeds and numerous 
pharmaceutical specialties. Borden has an import- 
ant chemical division, specializing in industrial 
adhesives and synthetic resins. The company pro- 
duces nearly half of the nation’s resorcin adhesive 
supply and will soon complete the West Coast’s first 
resorcin plant, capable of producing at least a mil- 
lion pounds a year. Borden now holds leadership 
in the soluble coffee field and also began distribut- 
ing its own brand of frozen foods a few months 
ago. 


Mail Order Price Cuts 


Midwinter sales catalogs of the four leading mail 
order concerns list price cuts which one firm de- 
scribes as “the sharpest mark-downs we have ever 
had in a midwinter book.” An indication of the 
sales effort being put into the seasonal drive is the 
fact that the catalogs are much thicker than usual. 
The Sears, Roebuck book contains 412 pages 
against 268 pages a year ago, and Montgomery 
Ward’s 184-page catalog has 52 more pages than 
were in last year’s issue. The markdowns range the 
entire list of offerings, with particularly heavy re- 
ductions on such soft goods as apparel and linens 
and on tires and batteries among durable lines. 


Rail Amortization Decision 


The ICC has decided that railroad earnings state- 
ments filed with the Commission should reflect only 
normal depreciation even though accelerated amor- 
tization of new defense facilities (FW, Dec. 5, 
1951) is permissible for tax purposes. Any accel- 
erated amortization reflected in ICC reports since 
December 31, 1949, will have to be eliminated, 
in line with this policy. Facilities which will not be 
of any use to the carriers after the emergency 
period are exempted from this ruling, but few 
DPA-approved projects fall in this category. As a 
result of the ICC decision, larger net income will 
be reported, since depreciation charges will be 
smaller. Meanwhile, freight carloadings of the car- 
riers in the first quarter of 1952 are estimated at 
2.2 per cent above the similar 1951 period, but 
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ICC policy regarding further freight rate increases 
will largely determine whether satisfactory profits 
can be attained by the railroads this year. 


Peak Airline Travel 


The nation’s 16 domestic trunk airlines (as dis- 
tinguished from feeder and non-scheduled lines) 
had their best year by far in 1951 with a gain of 
36 per cent in revenue passenger miles over 1950. 
Passenger miles flown exceeded the 10 billion mark 
for the first time, climbing to nearly 10.7 billion 
vs. some 7.8 billion in 1950. More of the so-called 
mass market is due to be tapped this year follow- 
ing rapid progress in air-coach and “family plan” 
fares offered at reduced rates. Lower air-coach 
fares now awaiting CAB approval are expected to 
be placed in operation soon. The domestic trunk 
lines and international carriers as well had a good 
safety record last year, an important factor in at- 
tracting new business. Domestic passenger fatalities 
per 100 million passenger miles flown stood at 1.4, 
slightly more than the record of 1.2 established in 
1946 (and in 1950), while overseas travel recorded 
1.2 fatalities per 100 million miles against 2.1 in 
1950. The safety performance of the non-scheduled 


airlines was considerably worse. 


Crop-Support Losses 


It cost the American taxpayer just $346 million 
in the latest crop year to support farm products 
at prices which at times are thus kept out of the 
same taxpayer's reach. The loss was the heaviest 
of any year since the politically devised crop sup- 
port program was adopted in 1933— in fact, the 
1950-51 loss represents 35 per cent of the $982 
million the Government has lost since it began 
boosting farm prices. Most of the loss ($850 mil- 
lions of it) was incurred in the past three years. 
During much of the period that the Government 









has been spending millions to hold up the prices of 
farm-grown foods and products it has been spend- 
ing other millions, via the OPS, on efforts to keep 
prices down. How many more millions have been 
lost on the farm program since June 30, when the 
last crop year ended, has not yet been disclosed. 


Record National Output 

National output hit an all-time high in 1951 at 
$327 billion, and at the year-end was running at a 
still higher annual rate according to Commerce 
Department figures. In 1950 national output to- 
taled $282.6 billion. Personal income at the year- 
end was at the annual rate of $260 billion, with the 
total for the full year placed at $251 billion vs. 
$224 billion in 1950. Despite a steady rise in dis- 
posable income, the amount spent receded. In the 
fourth quarter disposable income was three per 
cent greater than in the first quarter but the amount 
spent was three per cent less. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

U. S. Steel’s Union Railroad Company plans is- 
suance of $3.9 million in promissory notes; pro- 
ceeds partly for purchase of ten diesel-electric loco- 
motives and 500 gondola cars. 

Atchison earned $11.05 per share on the common 
stock for the eleven months through November 30 
vs. $13.70 per share in the same 1950 period. 

General Electric plans over $5 million expansion 


‘of its silicone plant. 


Union Pacific’s total operating revenues for the 
eleven months through November 30 were $450.5 
million vs. $413.8 million in the same 1950 period. - 

West Penn Electric plans offering of 440,000 
shares of common stock to shareholders in ratio 
of one for each eight held. 

Columbia Gas System’s United Fuel Gas has in- 
creased rates to produce $324,000 more a year. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given-—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't 244s, 1972-67.......... 96 2.82% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 94 = bf 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964 105 3.95 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 


DE ‘cideicnabeud ates ckieanins 96 3.35 105 
Cataes Service Se; 9977. .cde5% 605s s 92 3.50 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 90 3.15 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.... 102 4.25 105 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 91 3.20 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969... 97 4.78 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 128 5.47% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum............ 52 4.81 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 99 4.56 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 93 5.37 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 36 5.56 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum........... 88 5.68 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


eDividends— -—Earnings—, Recent 

” 1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products $2. 00 $2.00 c$2.37 c$2.20 38 
Dow Chemical ....... *2.00 *2.40 a1.90 a1.31 116 
El Paso Natural Gas.. 1.25 1.60 {£1.99 {£3.30 37 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.85 3.91 c¢2.98 59 
General Foods ........ 2.45 2.40 b2.75 bl.47 44 
Int'l] Business Machines *4.00 *4.00 8.49 c6.92 207 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 £5.01 £3.53 52 


Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 2.60 c3.73 ¢4.55 51 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.50 063.45 c2.67 64 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 1.60 c3.27 ¢2.74 31 





*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—Nine 
months. f{—12 months to September 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


- --Dividends— *Indi- 
Paid Paid Recent cated 
1950 1951 Price Yield 


American Stores .........00. $2.00 $2.00 37 54% 
American Tel. & Tel.......... 9.00 900 156 58 
Borden Company <2. is.ccsecce 2.80 2.80 50 5.6 
Consolidated Edison .......... 1L7? 20 3 «(Gl 
Household Finance ........... 2.20 240 42 5.7 
NE SD sb idisnnwiccdenss 320 320 33 57 
Louisville & Nashville......... 3.52 400 53 7.46 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 43 7.0 
May Department Stores........ 150 180 32 5.6 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 200 34 59 
Philadelphia Electric ......... IS it” @ sz 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 200 200 32 63 
a Ee 240 2M 322 WTS 
SOOMMY-VOCMUME ooo evccecnses 135 (lU1USCCS; 
Southern Calif. Edison........ 200 6-280 Se 57 
ane ot ee ee 250 223 0 546 
ON TD aida dxdt ome 3.25 305 56 5.4 
Underwood Corp. ............ 400 400 54 7.4 
Union Pattie TR... . scene 5.00 600 100 6.0 
. PE kcciddc ccwdes Seid 450 450 63 7.1 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 29 6.4 





*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, — Recent 
195 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 c$3.65 c$1.34 38 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 4.00 c8.96 c6.50 52 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 2.25 b2.52 b3.25 31 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.90 {1.15 1.20 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 2.75 3.55 c4.66 37 
Firestone Tire ........ 2.50 3.50 b3.34 b5.85 67 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 3.00 c4.35 3.33 30 
General Amer.Transport. 3.00 3.50 3.38 c4.20 53 


General Motors ....... 6.00 4.00 c7.91 c4.15 51 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 2.25 g2.15 92.76 . 41 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 6.00 b3.49 b4.65 987 


Mathieson Chemical.... 1.50 1.70 2.39 c2.87 44 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 3.75 5.51 7.15 69 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 2.50 b3.09 b2.39 30 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 2.00 b2.10 b2.57 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1.90 2.15 3.62 c4.19 43 
Ci Le ee 345 3.00 c6.12 c4.44 40 
West Penn Electric.... 185 2.00 £3.31 £2.87 29 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. f—12 months to September 30. 
g—Nine months to July 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Food manufacturers will be vindicated by forthcoming Con- 


gressional report—Retailers invading many unfamiliar fields 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—For two 
years, a Congressional Committee has 
been, investigating how dangerous it 
is to inject additional chemicals into 
food. It listened to lurid descriptions 
of what softened bread does to rab- 
bits, how soft drinks corrode teeth, 
etc. But the allegations mostly don’t 
stand up. The Committee’s report, 
which will appear in late winter, will 
probably praise the food manufac- 
turers. 

The Committee probably will pro- 
pose that untried chemicals be pre- 
tested under standards set by the 
Government. This, however, is not 
expected to materially change the 
practices of, at least, the major com- 
panies. At present, such testing is 
done with the collaboration of Food 
& Drug Administration scientists. 
The only difference will be that the 
usual consultation will have been im- 
posed by law. 

The Committee is similarly investi- 
gating cosmetics. In this field, it’s 
said, results are less favorable to the 
companies. There are a great many 
fly-by-night concerns in the business: 
women who think up fancy French 
names for themselves and prepare 
some facial cream or other cosmetic 
at home. There haven’t been any im- 
portant charges against the larger 
companies, which are usually pretty 
careful, though not quite as conscien- 
tious as the food producers. 


It’s not the Revenue Bureau 
only that get nasty mail accusing 
everybody of being a crook. It’s 
spread to practically all the agencies 
that deal at all with the public. Even 
the Food & Drug Administration, in 
which there’s little opportunity for 
wrong-doing, gets murderous letters. 


_ Recently there’s been a widen- 
ing trend toward mixed retailing, 
with grocers selling toys and toy 
stores selling food. There are toy 
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dispensing-machines which, so to 
speak, hold exclusive franchises for 
Hershey bars, Coca-Cola and other 
well-known products. Men’s stores 
have women’s departments. There 
are also men’s departments amid the 
feminine apparel counters. 

The tendency is expected to spread. 
First, there will be developing short- 
ages, it’s said. During the war, re- 
tailers had to take on unfamiliar lines 
simply because they couldn’t get their 
customary merchandise. On a smaller 
scale, it’s thought, that will happen 
again. 

In the food business, some of the 
association spokesmen claim, the 
trend is forced by narrowing mar- 
gins. The retailer must increase his 
volume and can only do so by invad- 
ing new fields. A trend of this sort 
usually is contagious. If super-mar- 
kets take business away from drug 
stores, which they are doing, the drug 
store proprietors must make up for 
it somehow. 


It’s been forecast here that the 
State of the Union message will ac- 
cent welfare projects, including such 
things as medical insurance and help 
to schools. The purpose would be to 
prepare the way for an election cam- 
paign similar to that of 1948. The 
Republicans and the dissident Demo- 
crats would be blamed, once more, for 
lack of progress. 


In effect, the Department of 
Justice is going along with various 
business advisory committees in pro- 
posing that the Defense program be 
stretched out a bit. Under present 
plans, it’s said, it will be hard to pro- 
vide sufficient material for keeping 
many civilian industries alive. Is it 
necessary, it’s being asked, to do it 
so quickly? 

Stretching the prograrh, it’s said, 
is being considered seriously. The 
methods of military buying are being 


scanned once more, perhaps with that 
idea in mind. The Armed Services, 
it’s argued, have been calling for de- 
liveries long before they needed the 
goods. After the things are shipped, 
they merely lie around in storage. 

On the other hand, the experts say 
that whatever changes are made 
won’t help anybody during the next 
six months. Right now work is being 
speeded. During the second quarter 
there will be practically no brass, for 
example, for civilian use. 


It’s being questioned whether 
landlords who provide community 
washing machines and prohibit pri- 
vate ones violate the Sherman Act. 
The landlord rents his machine from 
a given company. In doing so, he 
deprives competing companies of en- 
trance into one important market. 


Retailers look to the coming 
Congressional session for a law to 
restore Fair Trade, i.e., manufacturer- 
dealer contracts setting floors on re- 
tail prices. A great many bills have 
been introduced. Hearings are now 
being arranged. 

It’s doubtful that anything will 
happen. First, the Administration is 
against any change. Congressman 
Celler (D., N. Y.), who heads an im- 
portant committee, will be in charge 
of one group of hearings and he’s 
always been against Fair Trade. 
Moreover, restoration of price laws 
is unlikely while the trend of prices 


continues to be upward. 
—Jerome Shoenfeld 











High Return 


By Taking Advantage 
of Opportunities 


Buy stocks when underpriced in 
relation to future value. Increase 
holdings in individual stocks if 
unusually attractive values are ob- 
tainable. Decrease holdings when 
stocks are overvalued and have 
considerable risk. 


For details of our unique 
plan of investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


Neergaard, Miller & Co. 


Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisers 


44 Wall Street New York 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals . . . 

Later this year the first ““amphibi- 
ous” mining plant in the history of 
the sulphur industry will be placed 
into operation—a project of Freeport 
Sulphur Company, it is now being 
constructed on barges at Grande 
Ecaille, La., and later will be floated 
75 miles to Bay Ste. Elaine, where 
the barge-based plant will be an- 
chored over a marsh salt dome for 
mining scarce brimstone . . . Spencer 
Chemical Company has launched 
Today's Fertilizer Dealer, a 16-page 
quarterly house organ designed to 
help its dealers “do a better job’”— 
the magazine carries no advertising, 
thus appears to be more like a trade 
magazine than a company publication. 
... A $16.3 million plant to produce 
soda ash from trona, a crystalline 
mineral which had its origin in pre- 
historic salt lakes, will be built in the 
Green River, Wyo., area and will be 
managed by the Westvaco Chemical 
Division of Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corporation—it’s the property of 
Intermountain Chemical Corporation, 
a jointly owned subsidiary of Food 
Machinery & Chemical and the Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corpora- 
tion. 


Eye-Savers .. . 

Eyeglasses for television viewers 
are not designed to correct visual 
defects but are offered to permit indi- 
viduals to watch TV programs for 
several hours at a time without in- 
viting discomfort from the glare of 
the picture tube—made by Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, they tend 
also to soften the tone of the picture 
even when the set is tuned up bright. 

. . A special magnifier has been 
equipped with a pair of spring clamps 
so that it can be attached to any 
standard thermometer and moved up 
amd down to magnify the readings—a 
product of Fisher Scientific Company, 
it magnifies the figures so that they 
can be read with ease even at a dis- 
tance of six feet... . A new type of 
frame for pers#ns who must wear 
bifocal eyeglasses is reported to en- 
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able one to read without the usual 
contortions associated with ordinary 
bifocal lenses—announced by Page 
Optical Specialties, the Trimont 
frame, as it is called, has an unob- 
trusive spring arrangement for bring- 
ing the reading area of the glasses 
into position. 


Food... 
You men in the audience will roll 
up your sleeves and don an apron 


wrapper that can be eaten along with 
the candy, you’ll probably be able to 
gain an audience with Army’s Quar- 
termaster Corps—seems that soldiers 
in arctic areas have trouble eating their 
survival foods because they must wear 
bulky gloves to protect themselves 
from the elements; the answer, of 
course, would be foods that can be 
eaten wrappings and all, but Army 
research to date hasn’t produced the 
sought-after wrapper. 





Important Changes 









Forty-six improvements in all have been incorporated in the Plymouth for 1952 
which was placed on display in dealer showrooms last weekend. Available in ten ° 
bedy types, the new car shows changes in the engine, brakes, electrical system, 

and chassis. 


in 1952 Plymouth 








January 27 if the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers has its way— 
this day is being promoted by the 
Association as “National Husband in 
the Kitchen Day,” an enterprise to 
familiarize husbands with slinging a 
skillet in the absence of their wives. 
... To aid in the project, NARG is 
distributing a pamphlet, What Every 
Man Should Know About Cooking 
—it’s free on request to the aforemen- 
tioned sponsor. . . . A bit of advice 
from the Burpee Company research 
kitchens to housewives who have been 
throwing away cooking oil which has 
become thick with tiny food particles 
—filter the oils with Miracloth, a new 
all-purpose household material... . 
If you know how to make a candy bar 


Gadgets... 

For the harassed housewife, to 
protect her hands while she is wash- 
ing the kitchen and other parts of her 
house, a glove called the Soapy Mit- 
ten—it’s an oversized terry cloth 
glove (available in several pastel col- 
ors) and has a built-in pouch to hold 
soap or soap powder; the manufac- 
turer is United Novelties Mfg. Com- 
pany. .. . For amateur bookbinders, 
a home kit with which to assemble 
pictures, reports and other material 
into plastic-bound books—announced 
by Tauber Plastics, Inc., each kit con- 
sists of a hand punch and over 150 
plastic binding tubes in sizes from 
;s inch to 1 inch in diameter, and in 
red, white, blue and crystal. . . . For 
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home decorators, a new line of Jap- 
anese Lucky Gods, hand carved from 
genuine ivory by Nipponese crafts- 
men, is available in this country for 
the first time—distributed by Prager 
& Sussbach, the figures come in sets 
of seven and in four heights ranging 
from two inches to five inches ; they’re 
said to be suitable for use with both 
modern and period decor. 


Photography .. . 

Your television receiver will enable 
you to take a trip to Ansco’s Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. plant for a non-techni- 
cal newsreel-type story of the most 
important aspects of photographic 
manufacture — NBC-TV’s /ndustry 
on Parade has highlighted the Ansco 
operation in a five-minute film sched- 
uled to be shown within the next 
couple of weeks (your local TV sta- 
tion can give you the date and time 
if you refer to Reel No. 62)... . 
United Press has purchased the en- 
tire newspicture-gathering resources 
of Acme Newspictures, a division of 
NEA Service, Inc., and is now dis- 
tributing newspictures by radio and 
wire throughout its world-wide sys- 
tem—the acquisition of this service 
places the UP in both the newspaper 
and television fields since the wire 
service recently, in association with 
20th Century-Fox, launched United 
Press Movietone News, for coast-to- 
coast TV screening. ... A new kind 
of material, related to the synthetic 
textile fiber Dacron, has been devel- 
oped for the transparent base of pho- 
tographic film, according to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company—it is 
said to be considerably tougher and of 
greater dimensional stability than the 
present types of film base, and has 
been made available to the motion- 
picture industry and the Armed forces 
for experimental work. 


Repairs ... 

Concrete floors which. have been 
repaired with a patching material 
called Instant-Use can be used almost 
immediately without fear of damaging 
the restored floor—and it’s simple to 
use too, according to Flexrock Com- 
pany; just fill the hole or crack with 
the material, tamp down and the job 
is completed. . . . Another concrete 
product of interest is a glazing sealer 
which is effective for use on concrete 
floors where a dust problem exists— 
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trade-named Concrete Glaze, this 
clear coating material is fast-drying 
and additionally forms a non-slip sur- 
face which retains its qualities under 
all conditions. . . . Superior Paint & 
Varnish Corporation -has announced 
a rubberized product for decorating 
walls wnich produces a textured sur- 
face in a single application—called 
Plastra-Tone, it can be applied direct- 
ly to wallpaper, wall board or old 
plaster without previously applying 
a sealer or an undercoat. 


Random Notes... 

Plans by B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany to erect a 60-foot-high guillo- 
tine don’t signify the revival of an 
18th century French method of in- 
flicting the death penalty, but rather 
promise an unusual test in which per- 
sons will be able to try to “execute” 
a puncture sealing tubeless tire fabri- 
cated from man-made rubber—this 
will be only a small part of a major 
new rubber exhibition to be opened 
next spring by the company at the 
Museum of Science and Industry in 
Chicago. . . . Getting ahead of the 
season, there’s a new Tenite plastic 
product called the Hose-On which 
has been designed to make it easier 
to hook up your garden hose to the 
water faucet—it consists of two parts, 
a section which screws onto the fau- 
cet and another which attaches to 
the end of the hose; a quick half-turn 
attaches or releases the two units. 
. . . Continental Can Company’s pa- 
per container division has introduced 
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to the trade a half-gallon ice cream 
container, the Cut-A-Pak—it’s been 
scored in two places for cutting 
down to make a smaller package for 
storage in home refrigerators after 
the contents have been partially used. 
. . . Two sister ships which will join 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway’s 
Lake Michigan fleet this year will be 
named the S. S. Spartan, in honor of 
Michigan State College, and the S. S. 
Badger, in honor of the University of 
Wisconsin—scheduled to be christ- 
ened early next spring, the 410-foot 
single-funneled carferries, which will 
be the world’s largest and fastest in 
their class, are being built by Christy 
Corporation. . . . Waterproofed wall 
panels have been introduced by the 
Upson Company under the trade 
name Upson Strong-Bilt—they are 
being produced in giant-size panels 
measuring 8 x 18 feet... . And a new 
aluminum paint is said to withstand 
extreme temperatures—made by Illi- 
nois Bronze Powder Company, it’s 
called Hi-Temp. .. .. .. 
—Howard L. Sherman 
When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 


a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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Business Background. 








Some random thoughts on good corporate citizenship 


and the transitory nature of fame and reputation 





LUS VALUE—There was a 

generally cheerful tone in the or- 
ganization as Lane Bryant, Inc., 
closed out another satisfactory year. 
Business in 1951 had somewhat bet- 
tered the five-year average of $50 
million in net sales ; the company had 
added a Minneapolis branch to raise 
its chain of main outlets to eleven 
stores in ten cities, and the 1952 out- 
look was encouraging. Moreover, an 
intangible had been added further to 
improve morale. 


Scored Twice—During 1951, the 
company had gained recognition on 
two counts, both outside the bread- 
and butter activity of merchandising 
wears for women, infants and chil- 
dren. Its management had received 
the FrnanctaL Wortp “Oscar” for 
the best 1950 annual report of the 
highly competitive and vigorously 
progressive clothing chains, and con- 
siderable acclaim in the form of edi- 
torial praise and personal letters for 
its activities in encouraging individ- 
ual and organizational efforts of bene- 
fit to American community life. In 
connection with the latter endeavor, 
the 1951 Lane Bryant award went to 
the Catholic Inter-racial Council in 
Wilmington, Del., and its first presi- 
dent, Major WiLt1Am Durry, now 
in the military service. Thus, the 
store organization scored during the 
year in the fields of both stockholder 
relations and community relations. 


The Measure — Lane Bryant's 
policy with respect to its civic welfare 
award merits attention : “Lane Bryant 
believes that any individual or organ- 
ization whose efforts have contributed 
significantly to the strength of the 
community and the collective happi- 
ness and health of its families has by 
the same token added to the security 
of America and the welfare of the 
world.” Another comment, this one 
informally from RapHageL B. Mat- 
SIN, president of the company, also 
draws thought. “Good corporate citi- 
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zenship,” he remarks, “‘is measured 
not only by sales and profits. But 
also by the good the corporation does 
for the communities it serves.” 


Fleeting—Cuar tes P. Tart, broth- 
er of Senator RopeErtT A. TAFT, was 
the guest speaker at the award lunch- 
eon. He waved aside an introductory 
euology of his own civic works by 
alluding to the transitory nature of 
fame and reputation. His father, the 
late W1Ltt1AM Howarp Tart, he re- 
counted, customarily enjoyed a morn- 
ing walk to his chambers in the 
United States Supreme Court Build- 
ing in Washington. A little girl who 
had observed him passing by on sev- 
eral mornings hailed him one day with 
the remark, “I can tell you who you 
are. You are the Chief Justice.’ The 
eminent jurist expressed delight in 
recognition from one so young. “And 
I can tell you who you used to be,” 
she eagerly continued. “You used to 
be PRESIDENT COOLIDGE.” 


Over 60—That it would happen 
was a foregone conclusion. Anyhow, 
a reader asks: “Didn’t you get that 
partnership piece wrong? I mean the 
middle initials of those first two part- 
ners? Shouldn’t they be John L. and 
James J.?” Nope. The announce- 
ment stands: JoHN F. SULLIVAN and 
James D. Corsetr have been ad- 
mitted as partners. Addition of ten 
men to the partnership group of Mer- 
rill Lynch on January first raised the 
family total to over 60. 


New Process—Not only filmland, 
but thousands of men and women who 
take their own movies for home ex- 
hibition, are interested in the new 
Eastman Kodak process for all- 
weather photography. The first pub- 
lic exhibit is “Royal Journey,” a film 
recording the visit of Britain’s 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH and her hus- 
band, the DuKE or EDINBURGH to 
the North American countries last 
year. “We were able,” said GERRY 


GRAHAM, technical director of Can- 
ada’s National Film Board, “to add a 
couple of hours to the day’s shooting 
time because bright sunshine was not 
needed.” 


New Products—The sharpness 
of the gain in sales of The Dayton 
Rubber Company for the fiscal year 
ended last October 31 is attributed by 
A. L. FREEDLANDER, president, to the 
development of new rubber products. 
Among them was Koolfoam (FW, 
September 12, 1951). “Dayton has 
expanded its activities in the produc- 
tion of trucks and passenger tires, and 
also in mechanical rubber products for 
industry, railroads, automobiles and 
farms,” Freedlander said. Sales in 


1951 were about one-half more than 
in 1950. 


New Partner—A widely known 
Wall Street personality has selected a 
pew office in which to hang his hat 
and coat. He is JosePH S. Nye who 
has resigned as a partner of Freeman 
& Company, with whom he had been 
since 1918, and has taken up duties 
with Neergaard, Miller & Company, 
investment advisers and members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
whom Nye joins as a general part- 
ner. Nye is active in a number of 
organizations in the Street: Bond 
Club, Security Analysts, Corporation 
Bond Traders, Security Traders and 
National Association of Security 
Dealers of which he is a member of 
the executive committee of District 


No. 13. 


Silver Lining—Manufacturing in- 
dustries are operating under the twin 
handicaps of high labor and material 
costs. But this fact in itself is part of 
the basis for a cautiously cheerful 
1952 forecast by JAMEs H. RAnp, 
president of Remington Rand, Inc., 
who believes “use of business ma- 
chines and systems should offer one 
of the principal opportunities for 
economies in the operation of all busi- 
nesses” interested in improving admin- 
istrative and production techniques. 
Company sales last year were a third 
more than in 1950. 


Sharing—W. M. ALLEN, president, 
reports two-fifths of Boeing’s aircraft 
work in progress is being let to sub- 
contractors. 
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Foam Rubber Opens 


New Profit Vistas 


Hailed by some as a "wonder-product" of postwar era, 


it enters new competitive markets and marks industry's 


long-range effort toward goal of stability of earnings 


s the rubber industry enters the 
A new year, it appears that the 
gradual building up of inventories of 
both crude and synthetic rubber may 
have eliminated the necessity of re- 
straining development of new rubber 
products in order to conserve supplies 
for the industry’s basic defense prod- 
uct, rubber tires. 

At the end of 1951, world stocks of 
crude rubber, excluding those behind 
the Iron Curtain, were estimated at 
1.8 million tons, or three times the 
figure at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
Synthetic production is of course an 
entirely new proposition since 1941. 
Inventories of general purpose syn- 
thetic in the United States doubled 
last year to just short of 100,000 
tons at the year-end. 

Easing of the supply picture re- 
sulted in the lifting of Governmental 
restrictions, effective on January 1, 
on the production of rubber tires and 
other products. Among the new prod- 
ucts developed during the past decade 
is foam rubber, hailed by some as one 
of the postwar “wonder products.” 


Research Product 


Research scientists first learned of 
foam some 20 years ago. But it was 
limited in use because, first, of high 
cost, and, secondly, because of re- 
moteness of latex supply sources in 


Malaya, Sumatra and other far 
eastern countries. 
The product remained in the 


‘uxury class, mainly as a material for 
use in upholstering expensive auto- 
mobiles, planes and furniture and 
efforts to expand its markets were 
halted during World War II. 

Since World War II, the resilient 
froth has been pushed. Roughly $100 
million has gone into product im- 
provement and plant expansion; an- 
other $15 million, into merchandis- 
ing. Foam rubber has caught the 
consumer’s fancy, and sales in 1951 
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exceeded $300 million. To meet the 
demand, manufacturers have tripled 
output. 

Indicative of foam’s market 
potentialities are statistics covering 
the past three years. In 1949, over 
three-quarters of foam production 
went into transportation seating, air- 
plane mainly. Today, with greatly in- 
creased production, roughly the same 
proportion goes into other products, 
mainly in manufacturing furniture as 
a replacement for cotton, horsehair 
and kapok. It is used also in such 
diversified lines as road construction, 
scenic effects for stage and screen, 
shoulder pads, mattresses and _ pil- 
lows, linings for containers, and for 
cushioning purposes in general. 


Trend Toward Stability 


Quite apart from foam’s signifi- 
cance in terms of creating a new 
consumer product for rubber manu- 
facturers and fabricators generally is 
the further indication it supplies of 
the progress being made by the rub- 
ber industry in gradually converting 
from its former status of feast-or- 
famine to a position of relative earn- 
ings stability. ° 


During World War II the Amer- 
ican rubber industry, spurred by 
compelling necessity, freed itself 
from complete dependence upon a 
closely controlled supply source of 
natural rubber. Development of syn- 
thetic rubber production to a point 
where the synthetic product can com- 
pete with natural rubber has given 
assurance of ample supply and 
steadier prices which in turn have 
encouraged the industry to spend 
millions in further research and to 
exploit hitherto untapped markets. 

Parallel with progress in solving 
the production problem, the industry 
has diversified its markets. Greatest 
single advance in this direction has 
been scored in mechanical goods. 
These include conveyor and trans- 
mission belting, building hose capable 
of withstanding high pressures of 
either air or water, and the manu-. 
facture of specialized equipment for 
the printing, mining, construction 
and textile industries among others. 

Meanwhile, increasing emphasis 
has been placed on the development 
of entirely new rubber products. Im- 
portant in this group is Lastex, a 
thread with a latex rubber core, used 
in making elastic garments, insulating 
and coating materials, and other 
items in a broad variety of trades. 


And foam now takes its place in this 
field. 


Growth Factor 


The newer rubber products offer 
several advantages from a profit 
standpoint. Wages are generally low- 
er than in long-established and more 
closely organized older industries, 
customer buying power is less con- 
centrated, and broadening of the mar- 
ket base tends to lessen cyclical sales 
Huctuations. 

The diversification trend of the 
major companies—Firestone, Good- 
rich, Goodyear and U. S. Rubber— 
can now be registered in an analysis 
of their revenues. Firestone, for in- 
stance, reveals that one-third of its 
sales revenues comes from sales other 
than tires. In the case of U. S. Rub- 
ber, the ratio is half from tire sales, 
half from other lines. 

Broadening of the field has also im- 
proved earnings prospects for the 
smaller companies, almost wholly de- 
pendent at one time on the automo- 
bile industry. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 
day before the record date. 





Hidrs. 
Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Ainsworth Mig........ Q25c« 1-11 1-4 
American Can......... QO$1 3-3 2-7 
American Viscose..... Q50c 3-3 2-18 
Arnold Constable...... E75c 1-22 1-8 
Austin, Nichols......... 5c 2-1 = 1-21 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamil..Q15c 1-31 1-10 
Boston Edison ....... QO70c 2-1 ~~ 1-10 
Central Hudson G.&E..Q15¢ 2-1 = 1-10 
Chesa. Corp. (Va.)...Q50c 2-15 2-5 
Clinchfield Coal ...... Q25c 1-16 1-8 
ROO keiesspacceeesis E25c 1-16 1-8 
Corn Exchange Bank 
20am. C0. Y.) .0cs00 Q75c . 2-1 = 1-15 
Creamery Pack. Mfg..Q30c 1-10 12-31 
Davidson Bros. ...... Ql0c 1-25 1-11 
Dayton Rubber ...... QO50c 1-25 1-10 
Ee WHR sn cevcssaven Q25c 1-21 1-10 
Delaware Pwr. & Lt....30c 1-31 1-8 
Detroit Gasket ....... Q25c 1-25 1-10 
Detroit-Mich. Stove ..Q15c 1-21 1-10 
Dominion Fabrics ...*Q20c 2-1 1-15 
Ely & Walker D.G.....E$1 1-28 1-11 
Foster & Kleiser....QI2%c 2-15 2-1 
General Mills ........ Q50c 2-1 1-10 
Goodall Rubber ...... Ql5c 2-15 2-1 
Hayes Manufacturing ...15c 2-1 1-15 
ge ern = QO45c +=1-31 «1-7 
Holly Sugar ......... Q25c 2-1 1-8 
Illinois Terminal R.R....20c 2-1 1-10 
Ingersoll-Rand ....... $1.25 3-3 1-30 
Kennedy’s Inc. ....... Q30c 1-19 1-11 
Lowell Bleachery ..... Q50c 1-21 1-14 
Mack Tratks .......... 25c 461-25 1-14 
Marshall Field ....... Q50c 1-31 1-15 
Massey Harris ....... *15c 03-15. 2-15 
Meccan Corp. ......:... 30c 2-1 = 1-15 
Mojud Hosiery ........ Be 63-7 2B 
Montana Power ...... Q35e 1-28 1-7 
Montgomery Ward ....E$1 1-30 1-7 
a sy rere Sc 2-1 1-11 
Nat'l Chem. & Mfg.....15c 2-1 1-15 
Nat’! Dept. Stores....Q25¢ 2-15 1-9 
Nat’! Distillers ....... QO50c 3-3 2-11 
Neptune Meter ...... w¥%ce 215 21 
Oklahoma G. & E.......35¢ 1-30 1-14 
rupli. ee 20c 1-25 1-10 
eer O2Se 1-22 1-8 
NO TMG: 6 vi oss cnd Q19c¢ «1-25 1-15 
eee El2%c 1-25 1-15 
Scranton Elec......... E25c 2-1 1-10 
Seagrave Corp. ....... O30c 1-25 1-10 
Southern Colo. Pr.....17%c 1-15 12-31 
Stewart-Warner ..... E35c 3-8 2-15 
Union Oil (Calif.)....050c 3-9 1-10 
Washington Gas Lt..Q37%c 2-1 1-15 
Accumulations 
Riverside Cement $1.25 
tax cube wie cue 50c 3-15. 3-5 
Russ Build. 6% pi.....$1.50 1-25 1-10 
Stock 
meetin Bee.........425.% 4% 1-30 1-7 
Goodall Rubber .......... tT 3-15 3-5 
ae ey 10% 1-22 1-10 
ms wen ws B.. ok $20% 2-1 = 1-15 
TOE Iie an eka 420% 2-1 = 1-15 
Omitted 


Benson & Hedges; Dominion Woolens 
& Worsteds; Fairchild Camera & In- 
strument; Grand Industries; Portland 
Gas Light (Maine); Selby Shoe. 

* Canadian currency. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 
S—Semi-annual. + One share of class A common 


for each ten shares held. + Payable in class B 
stock. 
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Free market for Federal debt, standing acid test, nears 


first birthday—Banks favored by latest hike in loan rate 


he first anniversary of the proc- 

lamation of a free market for 
the quarter-trillion-dollar Government 
debt is just two months ahead. There 
would be no point in calling attention 
to that fact if that market were not 
just emerging from a serious test of 
whether it can be managed efficiently 
by private interests. This huge Fed- 
eral debt rests as the foundation for all 
the security markets. When it shakes 
the superstructure wavers. That was 
proved last spring when the transition 
from Federal Reserve management to 
a free market was in progress; and 
again in the month following the 
October 17 increase in commercial 
loan rates. It is too early to measure 
the full effect of similar action on 
December 19 when 3 per cent was 
established as the prime loan rate by 
commercial banks. 

It can be said that for at least two 
days in that hectic market in the last 
week of the year, a large section of 
the Government debt had practically 
lost liquidity. That is important for 
its possible bearing on the future atti- 
tude of corporations toward market- 
able short-term Government paper as 
an equivalent of cash in the balance 
sheet. Many billions in bills, cer- 
tificates, short notes and short bonds 
are in the working capital positions of 
corporations, placed there instead of 
cash on the assumption that they 
could be liquidated on short notice 
without loss. Whatever shakes that 
confidence is a matter of concern to 
the Treasury and to the Federal Re- 
serve authorities as well. 


That latest boost in the loan 
rate might forestall one of the prin- 
cipal questions likely to be asked at 
bank stockholders’ meetings which get 
under way this week. What are you 
doing to insure adequate return on 
capital? That is a question every 
management has been asked in the 
January meetings of the past three 
yearss In citing the loan rate increase 


as a favorable influence on the earn- 
ings side of the picture, they will have 
to make a qualifying statement about 
the other side. Shortage of efficient 
help in the lower brackets is still 
plaguing the banks. It is bad enough 
now, personnel officers explain, with 
defense production in the East still 
largely in the blueprint stage. It will 
be much worse when industrial enter- 
prises begin enticing white-collar 
workers in a big way. 

On the Pacific Coast, where de- 
fense production has already made 
great strides, a recent survey showed 
the bank employe turnover to be 
close to 50 per cent a year. That pros- 
pect for the country as a whole is what 


is giving personnel officers here some 
anxiety. 


Keith Funston is progressing 
slowly but surely in his public rela- 
tions program for the New York 
Stock Exchange. Certainly he has 
made a good impression on newsmen 
covering the Street. They were guests 
of the Exchange president at a 
luncheon in the governors’ room on 
the last Friday of the old year. 


The first shock felt by private 
enterprise at the beginning of the 
New Deal was the establishment of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. It 
was described by the sponsors as a 
“yard stick” for measuring cost and 
value of electric power service. Some 
funny bookkeeping was used to credit 
most of the cost of the Muscle Shoals 
dam to “flood and navigation con- 
trol.” Capital investment in electric 
generating facilities was put down at 
a ridiculously small figure. The TVA 
thus was able to offer electricity to 
Tennessee communities at rates pri- 
vate capital could not meet. It is an 
old and nearly forgotten story how 
the Government, on top of the direct 
subsidy to the TVA, granted and 
loaned money to communities to con- 
struct distribution systems to compete 
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with private facilities if the utilities 
would not sell out ; how another Gov- 
ernmental agency was created to ex- 
tend “credit” for purchase of house- 
hold appliances. The thing that Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, head of the Common- 
wealth & Southern System, and other 
utility heads had to fight most was the 
attempt to strip them of their mar- 
kets, leaving them with generating 
and transmission systems, which the 
TVA said it didn’t need or want. 

In its annual report to Congress at 
the end of last year, the TVA raises 
the spectre of a shortage of generating 
facilities to supply the growing indus- 
try of the Tennessee Valley. Only 14 
per cent of the TVA power output 
comes from steam, the report ad- 
mitted. The expansion plan Congress 
has approved, and which the whole 
country will finance, calls for 75 per 
cent steam-generating capacity. The 
moral of all this, utility men point out, 
is that private capital in the electric 
industry has kept ahead of demand; 
that the TVA didn’t plan very far 
ahead, even though it had the United 
States Treasury in back of it. 


Canadian Pacific 





Concluded from page 7 


freight rates. However, the rumors 
are not new and it has been observed 
that the road would be giving up 
much to gain little. At current market 
prices, the value of this holding is 
equal to about $22 per share of Can- 
adian Pacific, or about 63 per cent 
of the current price of C-P stock. 
Taking $22 from the market price of 
$35 for Canadian Pacific leaves $13 
for the oil, railroad, steamship and 
other properties of the road. 


Oil Holdings 


Unlike the Consolidated Mining 
holdings, Canadian Pacific’s income 
from oil is not currently an important 
earnings factor. Income from petrole- 
um rents, royalties and fees in 1950 
totaled $1.9 million (about 14 cents 
a share) and while 1951 profits were 
larger, they are dwarfed by nearly 
$18 million in dividends received 
from Consolidated. Nevertheless, the 
road holds title to petroleum rights 
underlying about 11.3 million acres of 
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which more than eight million are in 
Alberta. Petroleum companies pay the 
road 10 cents an acre annually for 
prospecting privileges on these lands 
while an additional 50,000 or so acres 
are leased at an annual fee of $1 an 
acre. The company also realized $2.2 
million in 1950 from the sale of farm 
lands and at the year-end held 1.6 mil- 
lion acres of farm and timber lands. 

Actually, earnings from ocean and 
coastal steamship operations, amount- 
ing to $3.1 million in 1950, are larger 
than Canadian Pacific’s oil income, 
although the potentialities of the latter 
are much greater. Airline operations 
produced a net profit of $203,000 in 
1950 as against losses in the three 
preceding years, but it is unlikely that 
this activity will be a significant earn- 
ings contributor for some years to 
come. The six million revenue pas- 
senger miles flown by Canadian Paci- 
fic Air Lines in 1950 are comparable 
to those flown by one of the smaller 
domestic air carriers. 


Investment Status 


The current price of 35 for Can- 
adian Pacific ordinary shares, of 
which 48 per cent is owned in the 
United States, capitalizes estimated 
1951 earnings ($2.75 per share) 
rather liberally. Moreover, the indi- 
cated yield—based on the $1.75 paid 
in dividends last year—is relatively 
small and a conservative policy will 
probably continue in view of the ini- 
tial 1952 payment of 75 cents to be 
made February 29, compared with $1 
paid in February, 1951. A 15 per cent 
tax is withheld from the dividends, 
which are paid in Canadian funds, 
but this is deductible from income 


taxes paid in the United States. Bar- 
ring unexpected developments of a 
constructive nature—always a possi- 
bility in situations of this type—the 
favorable growth potential of Cana- 
dian Pacific seems largely discounted 
in current quotations and holdings of 
this businessman’s investment issue 
appear to be justified only on a strict- 
ly long term basis. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











American Molasses Company 





Chickasha Cotton Oil Company 





Incorporated: 1905, New York, as consolidation of two companies; busi- 
ness originally founded 1869. Office: 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in October. Number of stockholders 
(June 30, 1951): 1,180. 


Capitalization: 


RO NE. ac mnie oo Pk Bh baie bows kis ieee ep el en $1,600,000 
SEEROE WUD Ae OED oe rs cide os elena as Kea eb Saaneee ane 464,010 shs 


Business: Produces Sucrest granulated and liquid sugar, 
Grandma’s Old Fashioned molasses, Nulomoline invert sugar 
and Tricol and Xtravim feed molasses. Food manufacturers 
are principal outlets. Daily capacity aggregates 9,400 bags 
of sugar. Can quickly convert from refined sugar production 
to syrups to take advantage of the markets. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1951, $4.3 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $488,334; inventories, 
$6.3 million. Book value of stock, $15.85 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1931 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume reflects changes in demand in 
highly competitive markets for refined sugar and molasses. 


Profit margins are narrow, notwithstanding modernization © 


and extension program carried forward in recent years. 
Comment: Stock is an average equity in a cyclical group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.00 $0.99 $1.51 $1.42 $0.63 $0.70 $0.89 $1.38 


Calendar years 


TDividends paid .... 0.33 0.13 _ 0.80 0.70 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.50 
PMsincs <b saknn<smee Listed N.Y.S.E. 17% 14% 8% 7 956 11 
BR nicer inrs sms women kis —July, 1946— 11 8% 5% 55% 638 7% 





*Adjusted for 14¢-for-1 stock split in 1946. +Before $0.45. net credit from life 
insurance proceeds. tAs reported by company through 1946. 





Raytheon Manufacturing Company 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, acquiring the radio businesses of a similarly 
named company founded in 1922 and of the Q. R. S. Co. Office: 55 Chapel 
Street, Newton, Mass. Annual meeting: First Thursday in August. 
Number of stockholders (July 1, 1951): Preferred, 1,124; common, 1,000. 


Capitalization: 


J go ee ore eT rok coe ret ae ae ry aA $1,927,967 
*Preferred stock $2.40 cum. conv. ($50 par)................ 93,480 shs 
COORD: SIDE” LB o DAE sk iccicccgeew cc abosecn vise eiceue canuxeare 1,736,753 shs 





*Callable at $53 a share through October 1, 1954, less $0.50 each three 
years to $52 after October 1, 1957; convertible into 2% shares of common. 


Business: Manufacture of television and radio receiving 
sets; power, electronic and cathode ray tubes; and variety of 
industrial and electronic equipment, including Mariners Path- 
finder radar, Fathometer depth sounder, Microtherm dia- 
thermy equipment, Weldpower welders and controls, trans- 
formers and voltage stabilizers, RectiFilteR battery elimina- 
tor, RectiChargeR battery charger, fractional horsepower 
motors, and special electrical apparatus. 


Management: Experienced. 
Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital May 31, 


1951, $20.0 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $2.9 million. Book 
value of common stock, $11.45 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
since issuance in 1946; common paid 5% stock in 1945. 


Outlook: Medium term results will be helped by rearma- 
ment program, but longer term performance will be shaped 
by ability to meet keen competition from the stronger in- 
terests in the industry. 


Comment: The shares are decidedly speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended May 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $3.59 $3.37 D$0.32 $0.47 $0.10 $0.49 $0.49 $1.12 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None 7 None None None None None None 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 21 2336 28% 13% 9% 7% 13% 12% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 4% 17% 8% 6% 5% 4% 648 8% 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split 1945. TPaid 5% stock dividend. D—Deficit. 
Note: In three months to August 31 (first fiscal quarter) earned $0.03 vs. $0.29 in 
same 1950 period. 
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Incorporated: 1919, Delaware; established 1900. Main office: 302 North 
Third Street, Chickasha, Okla. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in Octo- 
ber. Number of stockholders (June 8, 1951): 1,450. 


omicccmae 


oe | PPP rrr err ey eee Tiere cr eC ets 
Capital Sg t$i0 DOE) io ied die oiae ense daswnesee terannes 255, 660. ae 


Business: A leading producer of cottonseed oil, sold mainly 
to refiners, soap manufacturers and meat packers. Also pro- 
duces cotton linters and cattle and poultry feeds, and proc- 
esses soy beans. Company operates oil mills, cotton gins 
and mixed feed mills in Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico, 
as well as farm machinery, feed and fertilizer retail stores. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$3.5 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.1 million. 
Book value of stock, $38.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1906-1913; 1915-20; 1922-30; 
1933-36; 1938 to date. 

Outlook: Oil output hinges on seed supply, which is gov- 
erned by size of cotton crop. Demand reflects consumption 
by shortening and margarine manufacturers, price and sup- 
ply situations in butter and lard, and needs of soap makers. 
Earnings pattern is likely to remain erratic. 

Comment: Nature of industry dictates speculative rating 
for the capital stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.59 $0.46 $0.86 $2.05 $2.41 $0.07 $4.19 $2.39 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 
Sa Pe eee re 17% 23 25% 21 19% 16% 19 19% 
ROS SiR ACES 3 16% 16 14 154 14% 13 13% 16% 





Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 





Incorporated: 1940, Delaware; name changed from Todd-California Ship- 
building Corp. to Permanente Metals Corp. in 1941, to present title in 
1949. Office: 1924 Broadway, Oakland, California. Annual meeting: First 
Monday in November. Number of stockholders: About 4,100. 


Capitalization: 
RR URI INE cdo Sinn. t sos es tr Owe ee a aw ee Ka ee ome *$98,787,234 
OREECGE: RO MRE INED ood 656 oo die Sa acess s CREM G MERC EAE Oe 73,432,000 shs 


*Includes $40,000,000 bank loans. About half owned by Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., The Kaiser Co. and Kaiser Engineers, Inc. 





Business: Company is one of the three domestic producers 
of primary aluminum, accounting for about 21% of the 
national output. Bauxite requirements are presently pur- 
chased, but company is developing its own deposits in 
Jamaica. Output is fabricated and sold largely in the form 
of flat rolled items, including flat sheet, coil, corrugated 
sheet, blanked shapes, and foil; rod, bar, wire and cable; 
and alloy ingot and pig. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital May 31, 1951, 
$40.5 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $35.6 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$210,524. Book value of stock, $15.38 per share, adjusted for 
subsequent stock dividend. 


Dividend Record: Payments in 1945 and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Although competitive position under normal oper- 
ating conditions is not outstanding, under a semi-war or war 
economy, demand for company’s output should be sustained. 

Comment: Stock is one of the more speculative equities in 
the metal group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended May 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... .... ere Gane $2.02 $3.50 $3.50 $3.07 $4.60 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... ew gaia eaveus None 70.93 ie 4 Pe 27 71.24 
GB os cdccaneccses —Listed N. Y. as 








May 14, 1951— 


~ *Adiusted for 542-for-1 stock split in 1948 and stock dividends of 20% in 1950 
and 10% in 1951. 7Also paid 1/20 share of Kaiser-Frazer Corporation stock in 1948 


and stock dividends of 20% in 1950 and 10% in 1951. 
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Interest Rates 





Concluded from page 3 


shortages will limit gains in capacity 
in civilian goods lines. Working capi- 
tal loans incurred during the first half 
will be paid off during the second 
half, more than offsetting the seasonal 
increase in agricultural and other 
credit normally witnessed late in the 
year. 

Due to restrictions on materials and 
the availability of credit, there is likely 
to be a considerable drop in demand 
for mortgage money and some decline 
in municipal financing. As production 
of consumer durable goods falls off, 
present heavy inventories will be dras- 
tically reduced, enabling loans to be 
paid off. If the public continues to 
save a large portion of its disposable 
income, as seems likely, there will be 
an increase in the funds available for 
employment by commercial and sav- 
ings banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, life. insurance companies and 
other institutional investors. 


Tend to Interact 


These factors will tend to ease the 
market for long term funds. But dur- 
ing the second half of the year, the 
Federal Government will probably 
incur a substantial deficit. Financing 
this through. bills and certificates, as 
now planned, would tend to maintain 
high rates for short term credit. Since 
there is no sharp line of demarcation 
between the long and short segments 
of the money market, ease in one and 
continued restriction in the other 
would tend to interact to some extent, 
averaging out the market effects of 
the cross-currents likely to affect 
credit. 

Redemptions of E bonds have ex- 
ceeded sales in every month since May 
1950. In the unlikely event that the 
Treasury is able to reverse this un- 
satisfactory trend without revising 
the interest rate payable on these 
bonds, short term rates would be 
eased somewhat more than would 
otherwise be the case, and long term 
rates somewhat less (due to the 
smaller amount of personal savings 
going into institutional channels). It 
is possible that this result may be 
achieved by a revision of the redemp- 
tion provisions covering the early 
years of an E bond’s life without at- 
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fecting the 2.9 per cent ten-year rate, 
though the Treasury has no present 
intention of making even this badly- 
needed revision. 


Brooklyn Union Gas 





Concluded from page 11 


present price of 50 capitalizes esti- 
mated 1951 net of $4.30 a share 11.6 
times and the indicated yield is six 
per cent. 


Interesting Possibilities 


Further earnings gains seem likely, 
particularly since the company is not 
yet required to pay any excess profits 
tax. Lower gas rates will undoubt- 
edly be put into effect when con- 
version to natural gas is completed, 
thereby absorbing some of the rise in 
net profits. But the management’s 


intention to pay out about 75 per cent 
of earnings indicates continuance of 





a liberal dividend policy. In addition 
to the fundamental change for the 
better in the company’s operating 
outlook, two other possibilities lend 
interest to the shares at this time. A 


stock split is under consideration by 


the management and this would 
be a logical step since Brooklyn 
Union’s share capitalization has re- 
mained practically unchanged since 
1929 when there were 736,718 shares 
outstanding, only a few thousand less 
than at present. Somewhat more 
nebulous is the possibility that the 
company may eventually acquire the 
gas properties of Long Island Light- 
ing Company, which has been ru- 
mored from time to time. 














Compare Status Now 
With Past Performance 
of Your Stocks 


The quickest way to judge the present 
status of stocks you own or consider 
buying is by comparing with their 
past market performance in relation to 
earnings. Use our 11-Year Stock 
Records of Yearly Price Ranges, An- 
nual Earnings per share and Yearly 
Dividends Paid. Earnings and divi- 
dends are adjusted to give effect to all 
stock splits of 20% or more. One new 
subscriber considers these tables so 
valuable that rather than wait until 
publication date to secure this NYSE 
data in book form for $2, he paid over 
$15.00 for back numbers of FINANCIAL 
Wor pb, just for the purpose of tearing 
out this one feature and completing 


his file. . 
Profit by Using Our 
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Price Only $2 








Which Stocks? 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Period Covered....... 1940-1950 
Number of Stocks......... 1,042 
Financial Facts.......... 45,848 
Number of Pages............ 60 


Size of Each Page... .8x10¥%, in. 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS: 
(1) Stock's Earnings 


... Each Year for |! Years 
(2) .Stock's Dividends 

... Each Year for || Years 
(3) High and Low Prices 

... Each Year for I! Years 
(4) Each Stock Split* 

... Each Year for I! Years 


*Earnings and Dividends adjusted to reiiect 
stock splits of 20% or more to May 1, 1951. 


Price only $2; or add to any Financial 
World subscription at $2 extra. 
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86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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Carolina Power & Light Company 


Pepperell Manufacturing Company 





Incorporated: 1926, North Carolina, as a consolidation of established 
companies; principal constituent established 1908: former parent National 
Power & Light distributed holdings to own shareholders in 1943, including 
Electric Bond & Share, which sold and distributed holdings in 1948. 
Office: 338 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N. C. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 
nesday in May. Number of setmnalders (December 31, 1950): Preferred, 
6,336; common, 23,642. 


Capitalization: 


RIE NN I 6:5. ook 55s c ek aa heres es min her eeteeean cae mee $80,492,500 
PPro Gia SS BN. (OD DRE) 6 oc csi do wos ch Sg oss r0% 186,088 shs 
Pe ee re 


*Callable at $110. 


Business: Supplies electricity in 272 communities in North 
and South Carolina, with a population of about one million, 
including Asheville, Raleigh and Goldsboro, N. C., and 
Florence and Sumter, S. C. Generates about 70% of electric 
requirements (hydro accounting for 40%), purchases the 
remainder from others. Proposes to acquire Tide Water 
Power. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $13.5 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $4.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $15.0 million. Book value of common stock, $27.71 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common (including predecessor), 1917-25, 1932 and 1937 
to date. 

Outlook: Company has a well diversified load although the 
area served, for the most part, is agricultural. Water condi- 
tions will remain an important earnings determinant. 

Comment: Stock is fair quality income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $1.34 $1.50 $3.28 $2.91 $3.34 $3.37 $3.40 *$3.08 
Dividends paid ..... 0.65% 0.65% 1.33 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
SU ascksncsscaeeen Listed N.Y.S.E. 39% 39% 32 33 34% 35% 
OO EE November, 1946 38% 27 26% 26% 27% 30% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.15 in same 1950 period. 





The Carpenter Steel Company 





Incorporated: 1904, New Jersey; established 1889. Office: 101 West Bern 
Street, Reading, Pa. Annual meeting: Last Monday in October. Number 
of stockholders (October 3, 1950): 2,878. 


Cap seomresgonll : 
Long 


Business: A long established producer of high grade spe- 
cialty steels; makes special purpose alloys, high speed tool 
and stainless types, high nickel alloy for electronic uses and 
welded alloy tubing. Customer industries make automobiles, 
aircraft, machine tools, electrical equipment, etc. In 1951 
developed method to transform high alloy, corrosion resis- 
tant and heat resistant steels into products that could be 
readily hot worked. In 1951 acquired Webb Wire Works. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$14.1 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $8.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$5.8 million. Book value of stock, $51.52 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1907 to date. 

Outlook: Strong trade position, long term uptrend in con- 
sumer demand, widening use of specialty steels and in- 
creased capacity all are favorable factors. 

Comment: Stock is a well-situated business cycle issue in 
an industry with growth characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per ‘share.... $3.44 $3.08 $4.53 $6.38 $4.32 *$5.07 $8.08 $9.90 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 2.25 2.25 2.50 3.00 2.50 2.50 3.00 73.00 
High ....cecvccccce 33% 49 61% 50% 41% 35% 50% 58 
BW Gsnaseuatesdans 27% 32 39 38 30 25% 30% 46 


*Before $0.69 credit from reserves. 
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*Paid 10% in stock in 1950 and 5% in 1951. 





Incorporated: 1926, Massachusetts; established 1844. Office: 160 State 
Street, Boston 2, Mass. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in September 
at Fall River, Mass. Number of stockholders (August, 1951) : 5,850. 


Capitalization: 


DO TO NG ino boop b occas ds Bde cic in tasdenceeuaeeskoes eee ennene Non 
Capital stock ($36 CR Se EL LT PE eee eT 486,135 an 


Business: One of the largest manufacturers of cotton tex- 
tiles, rayon textiles and mixtures of cotton, rayon and wool. 
Its Pepperell sheets, pillow cases and other trade-marked 
goods enjoy wide distribution and are supported by aggres- 
sive promotional efforts. In 1950-51, produced 82.2 million 
pounds of cloth vs. 69.1 million in previous fiscal year. 


Management: Alert; long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$27.7 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $4.7 million; inventories, 
$25.0 million. Book value of stock, $91.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1852 to date. 

Outlook: Company occupies a strong trade position and 
under able management has operated profitably under the 
most adverse conditions. Industry traditionally is subject to 
wide fluctuations in supplies, demand and unit profit margins. 


Comment: Stock is an above-average equity in its industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD new mae a hs STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1948 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $3.83 $3.73 $4.74 $14. 39 $18.48 si. 30 $9.10 $11.36 
Calendar years ° 

Dividends paid ..... 2.00 1.50 2.50 6.25 7.25 3.75 5.00 5.00 
High (N. . a 31% 53% 63% 60% 59% 50% 71% 77% 
Low (N. Y¥. Curb)... 25 305% 40 40 48 50% 53% 64% 


*Adjusted for 5-for-1 stock split in 1945. 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1913, New York, as successor to an established company. 
Office: 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Tuesday in October. Number of stockholders (July 31, 1950): Preferred, 
133; common, 2,990. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 3 on 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. shs 
ae a a, RARE mA ee erry ree: Ta) br rr shs 


*Non-callable. +6,515 preferred and 283,364 common shares (24.4% a 
—. pow held by Guaranty Trust as executor and trustee, Septem 





Business: One of the four largest manufacturers of type- 
writers; also makes ribbons, carbon paper and other business 
machine supplies. A subsidiary is outlet for trade-in ma- 
chines. Products are distributed through 84 dom: stic 
branches and in virtually all foreign countries. Recently 
developed a new electric typewriter. 


Management: Known for its aggressive policies. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1951, 
$16.9 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $6.3 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$499,638. Book value of common stock, $18.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid on preferred 1923-32 and 1935 (ar- 
rears cleared 1936) to date; on common, 1925-31; 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Strong trade position and aggressive sales pro- 
motion help cushion effect on sales during cyclical varia- 
tions in business equipment demand. Sales of ribbons, car- 
ben paper and other supplies will remain important to over- 
all operations. 


Comment: Preferred is inactive; common is a good grade 
equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECGRD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended July 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earneq per share.... $0.74 $1.12 $0.30 $3.49 $4.99 $3.19 $3.39 $8.89 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.55 2.10 2.00 2.00 
High ...-ccccsecees 24% 29% 305 24% 27% 21% 23 26 
Low joc sethnnse ene 17% 19% 17 19% 17 16 18 208 
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Coming: 





A Searching and Critical 
Analysis of 1952 
Will Appear in the 


ANNUAL REVIEW AND 
FORECAST NUMBER OF 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


To Be Published 
JANUARY 23, 1952 
Significant Articles 


Arms Pace Will Be Key to 
Business Picture 


Rearmament activities will be accelerated during 
1952, and general business conditions will 
highly satisfactory. But prosperity won’t be even- 
ly divided among all fields; some will fare much 
better than others. 


Election Year Market Patterns 


Presidential contest will occupy most of the 
political scene during the year, and will be an 
important stock market factor. Here’s what has 
happened in previous election years. 


New Romance Industries for ‘52? 


Television and miracle drugs have been the 
glamour groups of the recent past. What new 
fields hold promise of duplicating them in the 
period ahead? 


40-Plus Club of Dividend Payers 


Over a hundred well-seasoned common stocks of 
sound companies -that have paid dividends regu- 
larly, through good times and bad, for forty years 
or more. Many afford very liberal yields. 


The Atom Enters Industry 


The new year will bring an increasing number of 
industrial applications of this newly developed 
energy—and a few advantageously situated com- 
panies will derive important benefits. Here’s an 
up-to-date survey of this rapidly changing situa- 
tion. 


Digest of Prospects for Basic Industries 


Vital statistics and highlights on the progress and 
eutlook for eighteen of the essential industries: 


Aircraft Manufacturing Machinery 

Air Transport Petroleum 

— ae oe 
u g a uipm 

oe rate 
pper e le 

Electronics Textiles 


Steel and Iron 


Shareholder Relations Policies of 
1,000 Industrial Corporations 


Analysis of the replies to a questionnaire survey 
sent to the management of a thousand industrial 
corporations reveals the trends in handling stock. 
holder relations—a discussion of policies and tech- 
niques. 


Advertising Forms Close Jan. 15 
Circular and Rate Card on Request 


Write FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6 






















CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
12 Months to November 30 
Arkansas Power & Light. — — 
Atlantic City Elec........ 1.62 
Blackstone Val. Gas...... p35.18 038.77 
California Oregon Pwr... 1.87 1.99 
California Water Serv.... 2.42 2.62 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr... 0.95 0.99 
/Detroit Edison .......... 1.68 2.21 
Fall River Gas.......... 1.39 2.23 
Haverhill Gas Light...... 2.02 1.90 
Houston Lighting & Pwr. 1.30 1.38 
Illinois Power ........... 2.81 2.67 
Iowa Public Service...... 1.83 2.02 
Louisiana Power & Light. p42.56 43.10 
Middle South Util........ 1.77 1.88 
Mississippi Pwr. & Lt.. 96713 p61.23 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.10 1.45 
Portland Gen. Elec....... 2.67 yw p. 
San Jose Water.......... 2.48 2.95 


Southwestern Elec. Serv... 1.39 1.28 


Texas Power & Light.... p29.96 28.89 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.37 2.75 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 1.66 1.85 
9 Months to November 30 
Beatrice Foods Co........ 1.81 2.45 
3 Months to November 30 
Consolidated Textile...... 0.10 0.29 
Mirren Geee. ........... 1.18 1.38 
Schenley Industries ...... 1.32 1.60 
Seeger Refrigerator ..... 0.72 0.84 
28 Weeks to November 10 
Booth Fisheries ......... 0.96 0.96 
12 Months to October 31 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. .... 2.19 1.62 
Cons. Gas Utilities....... 1.56 1.49 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 3.31 1.96 
PPE Meni ckwrevh ss ss bie. 4.05 4.73 
Marathon Corp. ......... 6.59 4.84 
Moore Drop Forging..... 2.40 2.92 
Myers (F. E.) & Bros.... 4.17 7.46 
Newport Steel .......... 2.03 1.22 
Cite: Leetmer ..........% 1.14 2.82 
Pacific Power & Light.... 1.50 = 
Pittsburgh Brewing ..... 0.54 0.68 
Reliance Elec. & Engineer 4.01 4.07 
Southwestern Pub. Serv... 1.35 1.35 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co.. 5.65 6.78 
United Gas Corp......... 1.54 


6 Months to October 31 
Brown-Forman Distillers. 0.75 2.83 
3 Months to October 31 
South Coast Corp......... D0.04 0.46 
12 Months to October 27 


Cudahy Packing ........ 0.58 1.67 


Hygrade Food Products.. 3.16 0.26 
Kingan & Co., Inc........ 0.10 0.13 
Morrell (John) & Co..... 1.53 1.08 

12 Months to September 30 
American Distilling ...... 5.22 4.71 
American Pulley ........ 2.58 2.28 
Armstrong Rubber....... a7.28 a6.34 
Oh Se Se oe 0.97 0.68 
Gibson Refrigerator ..... 2.22 5.17 
SE EI a a os + vod tebe 0.84 D0.13 
SE EE ara ws e's. 3 ers 5.74 4.02 
Packard-Bell Co. ........ 1.73 2.61 


Willys-Overland Motors . 1.46 0.37 
9 Months to ts ee 30 


SE TE  snine, 09.600 seca 05 
Hecla Mining ........... 075 051 
Per CE... . ows 0.43 


Benrus Watch 





a—Class A and B combined. p—Preferred stock. 





D—Delficit. 





BIG OIL BOOM 
in WYOMING 


If you are an American Citizen, Uncle 
Sam has given you the right to file Oil 
Leases on U. S. Government Public Lands 
in the great Oil producing State of 
Wyoming in areas where important Oil 
strikes are being made and where big oil 
men are taking leases. Millionaire and 
pauper have the same right and the same 
quota of acres. 

Wyoming is now producing around 
190,000 barrels of oil a day, and one of 
the top petroleum geologists in America 
says that only the easy oil has been found 
so far. Send for a free copy of his state- 
ments. 

Some of you folks now have the Gov- 
ernment Oil leases I filed for you near 
activity in the Big Horn Basin and the 
Powder River Basin of Wyoming. In 
December a large Oil Co. took a block of 
Oil Leases in another area and, since about 
42% of Wyoming is Government Land, 
there is still some land open that can be 
leased by Citizens. 

While it is available, I will file you a 
40 acre Oil lease for $100. You get full 
rights to 874%4% of any Oil found on 
your lease. Details Free. 


JOHN HAMMOND 
3905 Wisconsin Place 
+ Los Angeles 37, California 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE ; 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
50c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
March 3, 1952, to stockholders of 
record on February 11, 1952. 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
December 27, 1951. 





Treasurer 














- FOR SALE- 


Half interest in Corp. Owns 
Revolutionary Patent Just 
Issued Which Makes Cin- 
der & Cement Blocks 30% 
Cheaper. Block Mfrs. Seek- 
ing Franchises. Potential 
Royalties 2 to 3 Millions. 


P. O. Box 53—Rahway, N. J. 


















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











Automatic Canteen Company of America 


The Dow Chemical Company 





Incorporated: 1931, Delaware; established 1929. Office: 222 North Bank 
Drive, Chicago 54, Ill. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in February. 


— of stockholders (November, 1950): Preferred, 4; common, about 
vf 

Capitalization: 

Long SN ss ci bw ae biccuy wea tee anak pees ceed keke eee ee *$3,000,000 
‘Preferred stock 442% cum. ($20 par)..........ceeeeeeeenes 37,500 shs 
CTO DERE NGS DRED: cto ew Gaesetestakscnncparvenbaocee 450,000 shs 


*Insurance company loans. ——- at $20; convertible into one 


common share to November 30, 19 


Business: Acts as a central unit in the automatic merchan- 
dising of food products through coin-operated vending ma- 
chines known as canteens. Income is derived mainly from 
the merchandise sold to distributors and to a lesser degree 
from rentals of machines. Approximate number of canteens 
owned: candy, 117,500; gum, 78,000; nut, 65,000; beverage, 
3,400; and cigarette, 1,300. Controls Canteen Company. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $1.0 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $1.3 million. Book 
value of common stock, $11.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common, 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Income is largely keyed to rate of industrial 
employment. Under defense economy, material scarcities 
may be expected to limit availability of new machines, which 
are purchased from others. About one-third of merchandise 
sales are made direct and at retail prices through machines. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 =: 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.40 $1.28 $1.26 $1.66 $1.53 $1.29 $1.33 7$1.65 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
__ ES ere se Listed N.Y.S.E. 32% 27% 19% 175% 14% 145% 
1 Ie EE —August, 1946— 15% 15% 11 103% 10% 12 





Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1945. Preliminary report. 





Julius Kayser & Company 








Incorporated: 1911, New York; established 1880. Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in November. 
Number of stockholders (June 1, 1951): 4,369. 


Capitalization: 


SOE ORM sie i 6k hts kb SG RES ben ee eu vy da pec e Ss Seas s REE 
Soe NE A NSO Ss cco oS ch ocak oki cenaeeenenwesceen 725, Goo" as 


Business: Makes and distributes Kayser women’s high- 
grade hosiery, lingerie and fabric gloves, also infants’ and 
children’s knit underwear and anklets, for retailers; also 
lower-priced Nazareth children’s wear for wholesalers and 
some jersey knit cloth for manufacturers. Operates 19 plants 
in the U. S., 5 in Canada and 3 in Australia. 

Management: Progressive in its policies. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 

_ $10.5 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $1.2:million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$116,553. Book value of stock, $25.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912-22; 1925-32; 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Greatly expanded industry capacity has brought a 
return of keen competition, but product diversification and 
modernization of facilities should yield generally satisfactory 
results when consumer income is not at depressed levels. 

Comment: Shares are among better situated textile equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Earned per share.... $1.58 $1.56 $2.10 $3.50 $3.67 $1.75 $1.55 $2.31 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.55 0.70 0.90 1.50 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

SEER . iho scneeo see 13 27% 26% 18 18 14% 14% 15 

BT >. <nevdunenbodss 8% 12 15 13% 13% 10% 10%4 te 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 

30 ‘ 





Incorporated: 1947, Delaware, succeeding a company organized in 1897. 
Offices: Midland, Mich. and 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in August. Number of stockholders 
(May 31, 1951): $4 preferred, 4,022; second preferred, 747; common, 
22,415. 


Capitalization: 

ae RN oo ids. ah a gaa 0 eee a ee a eR OO ES $62,392,000 
*Preferred stock $4 cum. (MO par).............ceeeecceeeees 303, red = 
+Second preferred stock $3.25 cum. conv. 
COMO SUSU LEIS: DO) oc xcc ceive Coens Wer sous grateeectabes 6, 530, 16 a 


*Callable at $110 through ag 1, 1953, $107 thereafter. }Callable 
at $104 through July 15, 1953, $102.50 ‘thereafter; convertible into 2.21+ 
common shares (at $44.07) through July 14, 1957. 





Business: Produces some 600 chemicals, mostly from brine 
and oil; is the leader in bromides and magnesium, and im- 
portant in magnesium alloys, plastics and agricultural chem- 
icals. Half-owns Dow-Corning (silicone products). Break- 
down of principal 1950-51 revenue sources; industrial chemi- 
cals, 538%; plastics, 28%; magnesium, 8%. 

Management: Efficient and long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital May 31, 
1951, $30.2 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $23.9 million; U. S. 
and Canadian Govt’s, $23.7 million. Book value of common 
stock, $33.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common 1901 to date. 

Outlook: Product and market diversification, backed by 
active research and development, operates for relative year- 
to-year stability and long term growth of sales and earnings; 
increasing use of light metals is a favorable factor. 

Comment: Preferreds are top-grade, the second also having 
a now valuable convertibility; common is a high-grade 
growth equity. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended May 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....$2.05 $1.96 $1.10 $2.31 $3.72 $4.44 §$5.40 7$5.99 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.87% {1.00 1.30 2.00 {2.40 
PM? San cinctn tccnx 32% 41% 48 45% 50% 575% 83% 119% 
PE AE Ps Be 2858 30% 35% 36% 32% 43 54% 77% 


*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1947. Revised by company. tfAfter $0.41 loss 
on abandonment of uncompleted plant. §On average shares outstanding, includes $0.41 
from prior year adjustments. {Paid 2%% in stock; to pay 2%% in February, 1952. 





Franklin Stores Corporation 





Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, succeeding an established company. Office: 
519 Eighth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. Annual ne x Thursday 
in September. Number of stockholders (June 30, 1950): 1,323. 
Capitalization: 


Long term debt $1, 833,333 
CE GE EG DEY ok vc pico ck Reh cirren ivp hs obeense RERS *720,022 shs 


*468,100 (67%) held by President Frank and two other officers, 
September 8, 50. 





Business: Operates a chain of about 117 retail stores, 
chiefly in the Southwest, featuring women’s and misses’ 
medium priced apparel. Infants’ and children’s wear also 
handled by some units. Practically all sales are on a cash 
basis but about 30% are “lay-away” sales. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$6.0 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $1.2 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$2.0 million. Book value of stock $12.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1945 to date. 

Outlook: With keen competition necessitating narrow 
mark-ups, general uptrend in costs, wages and taxes restricts 
earnings reflection of gains in sales volume. Communities 
served are mainly in areas with favorable growth potentials. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945- 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.42 $1.46 $2.06 $1.47 $1.76 $2.04 $1.55 $1.67 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None 0.60 0.90 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.75 0.80 
eS: Sie teas bt ok *23% 30% 12% 10 10% 12% 13% 
ee a *1056 11% 6% ™ 8 858 10 














*Listed N. 


Y. Stock Exchange March, 1948; previously N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
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Our Best Advice to Investors for 1952 


Get Financial World’s Latest Revised 








Market 
Outlook 


Business 
Prospects 


Washington 
News 


become better informed on stock values. You can 


make wiser security decisions when you have more 
than 50,000 financial facts about 1,654 stocks in 
the completely revised 37th Edition of our $5 
Annual “Stock FactocraPH” Book. 


“Stock Factograph™ 
Book Free! 


One of the outstanding investment books every year! 
Get your $5 copy of the 37th Edition FREE now with 
a year’s subscription at $20; or for only $1.00 ADDED 
to a 6-months’ subscription at $10 — $11 for both. 








Get your FREE Copy with a year’s subscription for 
FINANCIAL WoRLD now. Or, get this valuable in- 
vestor’s reference work for only $1 ADDED to a 
6-months’ subscription—$11 for Boru. Simply 
mark coupon below to show which offer you prefer. 
You need this information now. 





A ‘Must’ in Analyzing 1,654 Stock Values 


One glance at our latest “Stock FacToGRAPH” 
Book will convince you that nowhere else can you 
find more quickly, more easily, or at lower cost, 
each company’s set-up, historical background, 
financial position, eight years’ performance record, 
outlook, and other essential facts and figures you 
as an investor must have to evaluate the stocks you 
own or consider buying. “Your Factographs are a 
MUST in analyzing stocks,” writes our subscriber, 


Mr. P. E. B., Owego, New York. 


This handy book brings you 1,199 Regular and 455 
Condensed “FACTOGRAPHS” covering stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange and New York 
Curb. If you were to dig out the same information 
from original sources, each Regular “Factograph” 
would require frogn two hours’ to a whole day’s 
time to complete and would occupy, on the average, 
one typewritten page, letter size. So this FREE 296- 
page book gives you the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 1,200 typewritten pages of data, represent- 


California Subscriber Finds 
‘*Factograph”’ Book Priceless 


“I know you have been told, again and again, of the wonderful 
value you are giving, especially since you added the Factograph 
Book to yearly subscription without extra charge. I can only say 
that I find it priceless im handling my investments. Please enter 
a years subscription for my sister, for which I enclose my 


check.”—(Dr.) L. B. S., California. 


ing more than 3,000 man-hours of labor by expert 
statisticians. You'll agree the book would be a big 
bargain at $10.00 a copy. 


And don’t forget that we supply you the means of keep- 
ing your “FACTOGRAPHS” information up-to-date right 
through the year. How? Through the latest boiled-down 
data on Earnings, new Dividends, Capital Changes, Divi- 
dend Changes, Business and Market Trends each week in 
FINANCIAL WorLpD and each month in our free monthly 
pocket supplement, “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS,” giving 
every FINANCIAL Wor~p subscriber our expert Ratings 
on 1,900 listed stocks, in addition to a veritable mine of 
absolutely essential statistical data. 


MAIL COUPON AT ONCE AND BEGIN TO BENEFIT 
—e eee eee eee eee ee en ee | 
FINANCIAL WORLD (Jan. 9) 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C1) For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for: 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FrnanctaL Wor.p; 


(b) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 


(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) Newly-Revised Annual “Stock Facrocrapn” Boox, FREE. 
CJ For $11 enclosed please send all above for 6 months. 

(1) Check if subscription is NEW. e 

O Check if subscription is RENEWAL. 





BIG SAVING — What you pay us for a subscription (or our 
books) is a deductible income tax expense. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
6 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Sample Page of Charts—A leafllet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 

Yields on Tax-Exempt Bonds—A new tabula- 
tion, giving effect to the Revenue Act of 
1951, to show the comparative yields after 
Federal taxes on taxable securities as com- 
pared with the exempt municipal bonds. 


‘Gaining Prestige in Capital Markets—A new 
resume of the five primary areas in which a 
corporation can develop prestige for its 
securities in the capital markets, as well as 
create new investor interest in its shares. 


‘Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
‘Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

‘Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 

(Making Savings Earn More—This booklet 
shows how to obtain higher dividend rates 
on your savings accounts in insured savings 
associations and answers many of the ques- 
tions about these investments. 

What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company?— 
A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace” 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 

Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 

Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 
Watching Service—Folder describes news di- 
gest, geared to individual securities—purpose 
is to keep investor posted on all news devel- 
opments that may affect his holdings. 
Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 


semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," ‘'Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities." 
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<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE—> 
240 Seasonal Variation 230 
290 \ wie 095 
200 
1 wn, 2 » ie 
180 i" 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
100 | 1951 
- 195 
194] 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 J} A §$ O N OD 
Trade Indicators ont tae tee “tee 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 7,667 7,824 6,922 6,479 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 104.4 101.4 102.0 101.8 
Freight Car Thdndinge iss fii es 753,194 671,622 +650,000 602,376 
1951 " 1950 
Dec. 12 Dec. 19 Dec. 26 Dec. 27 
TNet Loans ......... aati Federal $34,937 $35,511 $35,502 $31,599 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve 21,219 21,442 21,593 17,739 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....... Members 1,391 1,520 1,420 1,742 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities....... 94 32,115 32,582 32,523 31,372 
{Demand Deposits .......... Cities 54,243 53,636 54,167 51,642 
WMoney tn Citesigtion. . 2... 6.66... lieve 29,037 29,263 29,403 27,916 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 1,078 1,239 1,136 1,417 
| 000,000 omitted. § As of the following week. + Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock ec ay 
Closing Dow-Jones co Dec Jan. 1951 a 
Averages: 26 27 28 29 31 1 " High Low 
30 Industrials 264.06 266.74 268.18 268.52 269.23 Ex- 276.37 238.99 
20 Railroads .... 80.86 81.99 82.11 81.89 81.70 change 90.08 72.39 
15 Utilities ..... 46.81 46.99 47.11 47.16 47.22 Closed 47.22 41.47 
65 Stocks........ 95.90 96.86 97.22 97.24 97.33 | 100.04 86.92 
- December oe Jan. 
Details of Stock Trading: 26 27 28 29 31 1 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)..... 1,520 1,460 1,470 560 1,440 Ex- 
Rommnes: TOR ox os kB eo eGie se 1,185 1,165 1,176 901 1,152 change 
Number of Advances............. 281 655 555 280 437 Closed 
Number of Declines.............. 658 245 334 312 423 | 
Number Unchanged ............. 246 265 287 309 292 | 
New Highs for 1951............. 6 21 19 4 15 
New Lows for 1951............. 51 33 29 10 27 | 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 96.70 96.71 96.76 96.74 96.84 | 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,184 $3,050 $2,571 $790 $2,732 
‘ 1951 —  -——— 1951. 
*Average Bond Yields: Nov. 28 Dec.5  Dec.12 Dec.19 Dec. 26 High Low 
) OD Be OR aren me 3.019% 2.988% 3.000% 3.001% 3.054% 3.054% 2.616% 
Mei cc tistink isso ee son 3.386 3.386 3.372 3.361 3.385 3.386 2.876 
Where. open soe 3.619 3.632 3.660 3.618 3.676 3.676 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 6.32 6.11 6.04 5.98 6.02 6.55 5.68 
20 Railroads ........ 6.19 6.12 5.96 5.97 6.01 6.69 5.61 
20 Utilities ......... 5.66 5.62 5.58 5.53 5.56 6.11 5.53 
a ee 6.24 6.05 5.98 5.93 5.97 6.46 5.67 
* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 7 Revised. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 31, 1951 


Unmited A2pOtetiin 4... <dsc.saedasssitivicnnawn 
Pemisgivelek Ratioead ....66s swale ss ddd ewe 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
atind- Beaten’ SOR. 6. «ost sins sawed ch esanatan ans 
New York Central Railroad............0..0.000: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. R.R......... 
Genenhl Dieters: Oo. ccivadincs cannes scs-namisewen 
Pan American World Airways 
Albenateg Corrs ios cnnicceesteieienistacasiainaiinania 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


ee 


eee etre eae eee eet eeeee 


Shares 
Traded 
91,900 
74,200 


7——Closing——, 
Dec. 24 Dec. 31 


44% AK 
17% 17% 
27 265% 
40 39% 
17% 17% 
21% 21% 
51% $2 
11% 11% 

3% 3% 

155%, 156% 


Net 


seneeer 
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This is Part 7 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 














recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits 











Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 





1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
utomatic Canteen .......... BREE: scwdacend Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 32% 27% 19% 17% 14% 14% 
ceceneues ee August, 1946 oe 15% 15% 11 10% 10% 12 
Earnings ..... j$1.96  j$2.17 ist. 49 j$1.40 j$1.28  j$1.25 j$1.66 j$1.53  j$1.29 = j$1.39 = $1.65 
Dividends .... 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
..veo Mfg. Corp. ............ Ee 5% 4% 6% 6 19% 14% 7% 7% 7% 9% 8% 
eee 2% 2% 3% 3% 5% 6% 4% 4% 4% 5% 6% 
Earnings ..... m$0.42 m$0.74 m$0.53 m$0.54 m$0.49 m$2.21 m$0.96 m$1.11 m$0.54 m$1.47 z$0.84 
Dividends .... 0.15 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.10 0.60 0.30 0.50 0.60 
Ralll Se Bathdaswccucsavecin . SS Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 16 16% 15 15% 13% 
ME nureiecexs -- May, 1947 13 13% 13 10% 9% 
Earnings ..... $0.64 $0.54 $0.57 $0.62 $1.00 $2.62 $2.09 $2.09 $1.35 $0.88 z$0.82 
Dividends .... Not available 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.03 1.20 1.20 1.20 0.60 
italdwin-Lima-Hamilton ....High ......... 19 14% 20% 26% 35% 37% 24% 17% 12% 15% 15% 
(Figures are for | eer 10% 9% 10% 18 24% 17% 14% 11% 8% 9% 10 
Baldwin Locomotive) Earnings ..... $3.71 $4.23 $3.67 $3.81 $1.79 $2.63 $1.33 $1.26 $1.41 $1.02 z$0.54 
Dividends .... None 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 0.75 £0.70 0.60 
Baltimore & Qhio............ NE ocavescce 5% 4% 10 13% 28% 30% 16% 16% 11% 20% 24% 
eeddatcues 2% 2% 3% 5% 11% 11 7% 10 7% 9 15% 
Earnings ..... D$0.46 $2.76 $1.57 $2.21 $1.21 D$0.87 D$0.19 $2.12 D$0.59 $0.81 z$3.80 
Dividends . None None None None None None None None None None None 
angor & Aroostook.........  Kiscivece 8y% 6% 12% 14% 23 30 16% 31% 25 28 27% 
Bi aswsies <a 3% 4 5% 9% 12% 12% 9% 13% 14% 17% 15 
Earnings ..... $3.26 $4.60 $7.27 $5.33 $3.92 $1.85 $6.86 $15.47 $7.84 $7.61 2$2.32 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None 1.00 None 
Ba ME wchdsscedsccsuadces WE hacsesien 13% 13% 28% 33% 52% 64% 55% 59 53 61% 88 
nanegevans 7 6% 12 21% 29% 363% 42% 40% 38 3914 59 
Earnings ..... $0.66 D$0.80 $1.70 $2.18 $0.90 3$43. 30 $2.48 $4.34 $3.83 $3.62 z$5.18 
Dividends .... None None None 0.25 1.00 1.50 1.75 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.75 
ee ee RES eaccnccas 9% 6% 15% 18 42 68% cual «ee as 
rr 5% 4% 5% 12 17% 38 = ER aa Saacd Sales waiea 
(After 2-for-1 split BE Saddccess aaa aan aees aan 41Y% 28% 2896 21% 20% 23% 
Ye. kh. eer eee ays: aerate iten aa shines 25% 18 15 15% 17% 
Earnings ..... $1.17 $0.68 $0.88 $1.20 $1.25 $5.19 $5.42 $5. 36 $2.42 $4.15 z$1.27 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.25 0.37 0.37 0.62 2.50 2.62% 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Bath Iron Works............. SER <tevanaes 24% 18} 20% 19% 24% 3934 19% 16% 15% 25% 28% 
AEM 13% 123 13%4 14% 14% 18% 8% 9 9% 14% 1934 
Earnings ..... $4.65 $6.30 $6.97 $8.69 $6.20 $2.54 D$3.34 $1.31 $1.84 $2.53 y$1.55 
Dividends .... 1.25 2.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 5.23 1.00 2.00 3.00 2. 
Bagel CH oki vciiviccocs 31% 23% 29 34% 47 63% “nue irre Pee otehia 
17% 15% 23% 25% 32u% 40% ePe aaa eats ee 
(After 2-for-1 split MBS fe wade ee tai 24% 24% 23% 17% 13% 12% 
September, 1946) Low icteae ote niet eee roe 21% 18 15% 11% 9% 9% 
Earnings ..... $1.95 $1.60 $1.68 $1.58 $1.72 $2.38 $3.17 $2.71 $0.93 $0.94 z$0.51 
Dividends . 0.735 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.75 1.50 0.97% 0.80 0.75 
Beatrice Foods .............. High . 27% ae 33% 39% 58% 73 62 43% 59 ae 
Low .. 20 20 24% 31 36 46% 34% 30% 32 aie ak 
(After 2-for-1 High wee cave meet near ever Sead 33% 34% 38 
ae oy eee re mins ver ad waare ae aes 26% 29% 31% 
Earnings ..... b$1.85 b$1.58 b$1.62 b$1.48 b$2.64 b$5.01 b$3.19 b$4.50 b$5.12 b$4.53 y$1.23 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 0.92% 1.02% 1.02% 1.02% 1.75 1.25 1.50 3.00 2.5 
Beaunit Mills ................ A 9 8% 15% 19% 55% 96 err ake ae 
ia és oseads a 6 7% 1414 18% 50 aie aes eta swans or ee 
(After 4-for-1 split rrr arate weet seals enue ‘aha 39% 24% 22% 20% 34% 37% 
March, 194@) ............. SOS oa Eh ane ets baie 17% 15% 16 12% 15 19% 
Earnings ..... c$0.87 c$1.14 c$1.25 c$1.34 c$2.21 c$6.50 c$6.24 c$3.72 c$2.17 c$6.42 y$1.39 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.20 0.23 0.37 0.44 1.67 1.70 2.00 0.7 0.75 1.50 
Booths ABGOM 2.0... ccccisces | ee 12 11% 14% 14% 17% 30% 12 16 14% baee 
>See 3% 6% 7% 7% 9% 11 5% 18% 12% <eas = 
(After 50% stock See ro ween madara deat oka xen ead 10% 13% 14 
dividend Jan., 1949)....... MY dene cds as esas ase peer e ans eau pe ona atane 6% 7% 1034 
Earnings ..... j$0.79 j$4.03 j$3.69 j$3.55 j$4.13 jD$0.38 jD$3.03 j$3.69 j$1.54 j$0.98 j$1.23 
Dividends .... None 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 None None 0.67 1.00 0.80 0.80 
Beech Creek R.R............. er errer 32 30 33% 38 42 43 40 34% 32% 32% 35 
Bae aa 28% 23% 25% 31 35 30% 29 30 27% 29% 29% 
Earnings ..... Leased to New York a yr . 
Dividends .... $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2. $2. $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 
Beech-Nut Packing ......... WE vo ssenees 126 110% 114 121 136 142 117% coed > matat 
eS BCE 108 64 93 111% 114 101 112 ce wns aéen wane 
ARS et st MEE. Gdiiencas aS ciate waa inate ahha ee 39% 37% 37 34% 33% 
pS rr [tteeeeeees Aaa aS Satis ani ab-we “wae 30% 32% 30% 28 30% 
Earnings ..... $1.77 $1.72 $1.81 $1.67 $1.43 $1.73 $3.61 $3.63 $2.84 $3.17 z$2.13 
Dividends 1.78 1.50 1.43 1.43 1.28 1.14 2.07 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 
3elding Hemimway .......... eee 8% 9% 11% 13 24% 28% 18% 20% 16 18% 19% 
LOW .cceeeeeee 6% 6% 9% 10% 12% 15 12% 14% 11% 13% 14% 
Earnings ..... $1.44 $1.56 $1.35 $1.25 $1.42 $2.46 $4.00 $3.26 $1.48 $3.23 z$1.20 
Dividends 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 1.15 1.40 1.25 1.30 
SF Oe RSS 24% 17% 20% 15 29% 35% 18% 19% 16% 28% 33% 
Low ...2...0- 13% 9% 9 10 12% 15% 10% 10% 10% 12% 22% 
Earnings ..... $5.55 $4.80 $6.25 $8.01 $10.30 D$1.51 D$2.72 D$0.89 $0.47 $3.37 z$3.36 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 2.25 
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Reminded by ads like this, contributed by 
the magazines of America at no cost to 
Uncle Sam or the taxpayer, you now own 
over $35 billion in Defense Bonds. 


What the Advertising Council Is 


...and what it does 


As it starts on its second decade, the 
Advertising Council is a fine example 
of the conscience of America in action. 
It is a voluntary organization—inde- 
pendent, non-profit, non-partisan— 
dedicated to the welfare and progress 
of all our people. 


It is composed largely of adver- 
tisers, agencies and media, including 
magazines, newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision, the outdoor and transportation 
advertising groups. 


The Council’s budget is contributed 
by business generally. Space and time 
for Council programs are donated by 
advertisers and media. Advertising 
agencies provide free all the creatiy 
talent needed for the preparation of 
campaign materials. 


As the first organized, systematic 
method of getting important messages 
to the public quickly, the Council an- 
nually reviews hundreds of requests 


Enroll now in a School of Nursing CAN BE 


You learned of the nurse shortage from ads 
like this, many of them contributed by daily, 
weekly and labor newspapers. During the 
past five years, 418,000 young women have 
responded. 


for help from government agencies 
and leading non-profit organizations 
which have learned that advertising 
—through simplification, dramatiza- 
tion and repetition— gets things done. 


Closely associated with the Council 
is an Industries Advisory Committee 
consisting of 38 business leaders and a 
Public Policy Committee which evalu- 
ates requests for campaigns. The latter 
includes 20 leading representatives 
from the fields of management, labor, 
education, agriculture, religion, medi- 
cine and journalism. 


All these good Americans have ac- 
complished much by working together. 
But so much more still remains to be 
done! This publication is confident 
that the Advertising Council will con- 
tinue to do its part by giving you the 
facts about national problems as they 
arise, so tha’ -he future as in the 
past, they _.... ve met in the traditional 
voluntary*A merican way. 
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We must increase American productivity if 
we are to meet our defense needs and main- 
tain a strong civilian economy. House maga- 
zines of leading companies carry ads like 
this regularly. 


What YOU Can De... MUST Do 
To Ease the Critical Iron and Steel Scrap | 


Sorry mc amernnggonte .. namenrmrehi 5S 
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When scrap is needed quickly to keep our 
defense plants rolling, ads like this, spon- 
sored by leading business and trade publica- 
tions, help to make that need known. 


The messages you see and hear over radio 
and television on behalf of national causes 
such as Better Schools, Blood Donors, CARE, 
Fight Inflation and Racial and Religious 
Prejudice, are scheduled by the Council. 
Stars, advertisers, agencies, networks and 
local stations all cooperate. 


Take your time- not your life! 


Mid 


The posters along the thoroughfares and in 
your transportation vehicles often carry mes- 
sages in the public interest. The space is 
given by the Outdoor and Transportation 
advertising industries. 


The Council also serves American 
Society, American Heritage, Boy 
Brotherhood Week, Christmas Se 
Clubs, Flag Day, Girl Scouts, He: 
Religion in American Life, Salva* 
United Negro Colleges, and r 
projects in the public interest. 


FINANCIAL WORLD | 


magazine as a public service. 
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